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Some  Educational  Factors  Affecting  the 
Relations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States 


CHAPTER  ONE 

The  Significance  of  the  Canadian-United  States  Relationship 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  much  in  common.  In 
addition  to  the  interdependence  resulting  from  the  closeness 
of  their  association  along  a boundary  line  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  in  length,  they  have  a common  heritage  of  language,  customs, 
and  political  ideals.  As  pioneers  in  the  same  great  continent 
they  have  had  to  meet  similar  problems.  The  histories  of  the 
two  nations  are  so  closely  linked  up  that  Canadians  and  Americans1 
cannot  clearly  understand  the  story  of  the  development  of  their 
own  country  unless  they  are  also  familiar  with  the  struggles  and 
achievements  of  their  neighbor.  The  peoples  of  the  two  countries 
have  mingled  freely.  English  Canada  had  its  origin  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  from  the  American  colonies. 
Since  then  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Canadians  have  settled  in  the 
United  States  and  of  Americans  in  Canada.  Visitors  now  go  back 
and  forth  in  a steady  stream.  It  has  been  estimated  that  “over 
twenty-five  millions  cross  the  international  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  annually.’’2 

The  American  who  travels  in  Canada  does  not  feel  that  he  is  in  a 
foreign  country,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  He  hears  the  same  language,  finds  the  same  customs 
and  religious  life,  and  may  enjoy  the  same  sports  and  amusements. 
He  mingles  with  Canadians  without  feeling  that  he  is  different. 

1 In  this  study  “American”  will  refer  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
While  this  restricted  use  of  the  term  is  not  entirely  accurate,  it  has  the  sanction 
of  common  usage.  It  is  used  here  because  of  the  lack  of  any  other  single  word 
which  briefly  connotes  that  which  pertains  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

2 Canada:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  A Handbook  of  Present  Condi- 
tions and  Recent  Progress  in  the  Dominion.  Ottawa,  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  1930,  p.  48. 
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Sir  Robert  Falconer,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  his 
book,  “The  United  States  as  a Neighbor,’’1  says, 

Americans  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  English  speaking  Canadians  are  more 
alike  than  any  other  separate  peoples.  Not  even  among  the  associate 
nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  does  there  exist  such  a substantial 
community  of  ideals  and  manners. 

The  economic  interdependence  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
is  an  index  of  the  closeness  of  their  relationship.  Statistics  on 
investments  and  trade  recently  published  indicate  the  extent  of 
their  commerce. 

Of  the  total  foreign  investment  in  Canada,  61  per  cent  is  now  (January, 
1931)  American,  35  per  cent  British,  and  4 per  cent  from  other  countries. 
In  1922  the  percentages  were:  United  States,  51;  Great  Britain,  44;  and 
other  countries,  5;  and  1913:  United  States,  22;  Great  Britain,  73;  and 
other  countries,  5.  . . . In  the  1 1 years  since  the  war  the  United  States  invest- 
ments in  Canada  have  increased  by  $1,669,000,000;  British  investments  have 
increased  only  $22,000,000;  and  other  foreign  investments  have  declined 
$23,000,000.  In  the  past  five  years  alone  American  investments  have  shown 
a net  increase  of  more  than  $1,000, 000, 000. 2 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  invested  $3,784,000,000  in 
Canada.  Canadians  have  invested  $626,255,000  in  the  United 
States.  This  amount  is  slightly  more  than  has  been  invested  by 
Canadians  in  all  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  including 
Great  Britain.  The  charts  on  page  7,  reproduced,  by  permission, 
from  “The  Financial  Post  Business  Year  Book  of  193 1”3  show 
graphically  the  extent  of  American  investments  in  Canada  and  of 
Canadian  investments  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  supplies  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  Canada’s 
total  imports,  and  takes  forty-six  per  cent  of  Canada’s  exports, 
according  to  “The  Financial  Post,”  already  quoted.  The  United 
States  is  not  only  Canada's  best  customer,  but  Canada’s  trade 
with  the  United  States,  both  as  to  imports  and  exports  exceeds  the 
total  of  her  import  and  export  trade  with  the  entire  remainder  of 
the  British  Empire.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1930, 
Canada’s  imports  from  the  United  States  totaled  $847,450,000, 
and  Canada’s  exports  to  the  United  States  totaled  $514,957,000. 
The  diagrams  on  pages  8 and  9,  show  graphically  the  extent  of 

1 Falconer,  .Sir  Robert.  The  United  States  as  a Neighbor  from  a Canadian 
Point  of  View.  Cambridge,  The  University  Press,  1925,  p.  1. 

2 The  Financial  Post  Business  Year  Book,  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
1931.  Toronto,  The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  p.  35. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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Canadian  and  United  States  trade.  The  first  is  copied  from  page 
207  of  “The  Financial  Post  Year  Book,”  the  second  is  based  on 
statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  published  in 
the  “Commerce  Yearbook.”1 

That  the  citizens  of  two  nations  whose  past,  present,  and  future 

1 Tine  Commerce  Yearbook.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1930,  Vol.  1,  Table  30,  p.  120. 
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HOW  CANADAS  FOREIGN  TRADE  15  DIVIDED 


Chart  By  Business  Year  Book  VCta  Canada's  Trade  With  fmp/re  Countries 

are  so  inextricably  bound  together  should  know  something  of  the 
history  and  of  the  present  political  and  economic  status  of  their 
neighbor  seems  desirable  and  natural.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
investigation  was  to  study  and  to  evaluate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  such  mutual  knowledge  and  understanding.  Its  organization 
centered  around  two  inquiries: 

First,  what  do  representative  groups  of  secondary  students  in 
Canada  know  about  the  United  States?  What  is  their  attitude 
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toward  the  United  States?  Similarly,  what  do  representative 
groups  of  secondary  students  in  the  United  States  know  about 
Canada?  What  is  their  attitude  toward  Canada? 

Second,  what  provisions  are  made  in  Canadian  and  American 
elementary  and  secondary  school  textbooks  in  history  and 
geography  to  inform  the  pupils  of  each  country  about  the  history, 
ideals,  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  other,  and  about  their 
mutual  relations5 

The  sources  of  information  used  for  the  study  were: 
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a.  An  exploratory  test  of  information  given  to  more  than  one 
thousand  students  in  their  final  year  of  secondary  education,  in  typi- 
cal schools,  representative  of  the  various  sections,  in  each  country. 

b.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty  brief  compositions  about  the 
United  States  written  by  Canadian  secondary  school  students 
and  eight  hundred  and  five  compositions  about  Canada  written 
by  students  in  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 

c.  American  and  Canadian  history  textbooks  used  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  geographies  used  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  each  country. 

The  Canadian  part  of  the  study  has  been  limited  to  English- 
speaking  schools  and  to  textbooks  published  in  English. 

In  the  course  of  progress  on  the  investigation  the  writer  en- 
countered a number  of  persons  who  questioned  the  value  of  having 
the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  well  informed  about  one  another. 
They  argued  that  since  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  were  friendly  there  could  be  no  valid  reason  for 
learning  about  their  common  history  and  mutual  problems.  They 
contended  that  knowledge  had  little  to  do  with  cordial  inter- 
national relations. 

This  attitude  finds  expression  in  much  of  our  civic  teaching. 
School  children  are  encouraged  to  express  opinions  on  international 
relations  without  a knowledge  and  understanding  of  other  coun- 
tries. Such  a policy  cannot  produce  durable  results  Education 
for  international  cooperation  is  complex  and  difficult.  Good-will 
without  a fund  of  essential  information  will  not  stand  the  strain  of 
crises  that  may  occur.  If  this  is  true  for  international  relations  in 
general,  it  has  special  significance  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  very  closeness  of  their  contacts  complicates  the 
problem  of  cooperation  by  providing  a basis  for  possible  misunder- 
standing. There  are  many  subjects  with  which  they  must  deal 
cooperatively.  Trade  matters,  improving  the  St.  Lawrence  for 
navigation  and  power,  boundary  questions,  immigration  difficulties, 
cooperation  in  protecting  resources,  such  as  the  fisheries,  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes  arising  from  the  enforcement  of  American 
prohibition  laws  are  but  a few  of  the  many  problems  now  before 
the  two  countries. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Canadians  and  Americans  are  well 
informed  about  one  another.  This  study  seeks  to  explore  their 
neighborly  understanding. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Tests  of  Information  about  Canada  and  the  United  States 

The  tests  used  in  the  study  are  reproduced  in  the  appendix. 
They  are  made  up  of  questions  and  statements  designed  to  reveal 
whether  Canadian  and  American  students,  in  the  last  year  of 
secondary  school,  have  a fair  knowledge  of  certain  fundamental 
and  elementary  facts  of  the  history,  geography,  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  their  neighbor.  Some  of  the  answers  indicate  the 
attitude  of  the  students  toward  the  other  country  and  its  people, 
and  whether  impressions  have  been  influenced  by  educational 
agencies  other  than  the  schools,  such  as  the  radio,  moving  pictures, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  books. 

That  the  analysis  of  the  answers  to  the  tests  gives  an  accurate 
measure  of  how  much  Canadian  students  know  about  the  United 
States,  or  Americans  about  Canada  is  not  claimed.  The  answers, 
however,  do  indicate,  first,  whether  the  students  know  little  or  much 
concerning  the  country  about  which  they  were  tested,  second, 
which  of  the  two  groups  is  the  better  informed,  and  third,  the 
nature  of  the  encountered  knowledge. 

A difficulty  facing  such  a study  as  this  is  the  wide  variety  of 
sectional  interests  and  attitudes  to  be  found  within  the  two 
countries.  Five  sectional  divisions  in  the  United  States  were 
considered:  the  Pacific  slope,  the  middle-west,  the  south,  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  certain  sections  along  the  Canadian  border. 
The  Canadian  divisions  included  the  Pacific  section,  represented 
by  British  Columbia;  the  prairie  provinces,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Manitoba;  Quebec;  the  Maritime  Provinces;  and  Ontario, 
the  stronghold  of  British  sentiment.  Typical  schools  were  chosen 
in  each  section.  What  may  appear  to  be  a disproportionate 
number  of  Ontario  schools  will  be  noted  in  the  list  of  cooperating 
schools.  (See  Appendix  A.)  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Ontario  has  forty-eight  per  cent1  of  the  population  of  Canada  using 
English  as  the  mother  tongue,  the  number  included  does  not  prove 
to  be  disproportionate.  Any  error  in  sampling  is  more  apt  to  have 

1 Derived  from  statistics  published  in  The  Canada  Yearbook,  1929.  Ottawa, 
F.  A.  Acland,  publisher,  Table  42,  p.  131. 
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occurred  in  the  part  of  the  study  dealing  with  the  United  States, 
because  of  its  larger  population.  It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset, 
however,  that  the  uniformity  of  response  by  the  American  students 
makes  any  possible  error,  on  the  basis  sectional  of  representation, 
a negligible  factor. 

The  schools  represent  both  town  and  city  communities. 
In  so  far  as  could  be  determined  from  the  letters  of  principals  and 
from  the  statements  of  students,  the  tests  finally  considered  were 
written  by  students  in  the  last  year  of  secondary  school  or  by 
those  of  equivalent  scholastic  standing.  With  few  exceptions 
the  tests  for  each  school  were  given  to  all  members  of  the  highest 
secondary  class.  In  several  of  the  larger  American  high  schools 
they  were  taken  by  all  students  in  the  history  classes  taught  by  one 
teacher.  The  largest  number  of  tests  from  any  one  school  in 
the  United  States  was  184,  a city  school  in  the  south,  and  the  next 
largest  number,  1 12.  For  Canadian  schools  the  largest  number 
from  any  one  school  was  112,  a British  Columbia  school,  and  the 
next  largest  number,  100. 

The  two  tests  were  designed  to  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  kind  of  material.  The  questions  about  geography  and 
history  were  confined  to  topics  discussed  in  Canadian  and  United 
States  elementary  and  secondary  textbooks.  The  tests  were  given 
to  1267  United  States  senior  high  school  students,  637  boys  and  630 
girls,  representing  19  schools,  and  to  1168  Canadian  last  year 
secondary  students,  633  boys  and  535  girls,  attending  25  different 
schools.  The  replies  to  the  questions  are  not  discussed  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  test,  but  are  grouped  under  general 
headings  so  that  the  answers  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
students  may  be  compared.  For  the  detailed  answers  to  some 
parts  of  the  test  the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  B. 

Personal  Contacts  between  Canadians  and  Americans 

Data  tabulated  from  answers  to  questions  about  visits,  friend- 
ships, and  family  ties  indicate  that  Canadians  and  Americans  have 
close  personal  contacts.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  boys 
and  girls  who  took  the  test  have  visited  in  the  United  States. 
While  many  have  been  in  border  cities  only,  a fairly  large  proportion 
have  made  extensive  tours  by  automobile  to  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  American  boys  and  girls 
reported  visits  to  Canada.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  Canadians 


claimed  intimate  friendships  with  Americans,  while  twenty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  Americans  said  they  had  intimate  friends  among 
Canadians. 

It  is  probable  that  a proportionately  larger  number  of  Canadians 
have  relatives  in  the  United  States  than  do  the  people  of  any 
other  country . This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  seventy-six  per 
cent  of  the  1168  Canadian  students  reported  having  relatives  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  1267 
American  boys  and  girls  claimed  relatives  in  Canada. 


Newspapers  and  Magazines 


American  newspapers  and  magazines  have  wide  circulation  in 
Canada.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  reported  reading 
newspapers  and  magazines  published  in  the  United  States. 
Seventy-two  per  cent  of  them  read  American  publications  fre- 
quently. 

The  relative  popularity  of  various  types  of  publications  among 
the  1168  students  is  indicated  in  the  following  summary. 

Number  Number  of 

of  Pub-  Students 

lications  Group  Reading 

5 Magazines  such  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ameri- 

can, Liberty,  Colliers,  Cosmopolitan  562 

24  Newspapers,  from  such  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago, 

Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles  464 

12  Magazines,  such  as  Good  Housekeeping,  Delineator, 

Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens,  McCall's  339 

13  Magazines  of  current  affairs,  the  Review  of  Reviews, 

Literary  Digest,  Current  History,  Worlds  Work,  etc.  277 

2 Travel  magazines,  the  National  Geographic  and  Travel  194 

15  Scientific  magazines  such  as  Science  and  Invention, 

Popular  Mechanics,  Scientific  American  142 

15  Magazines  dealing  with  adventures  such  as  Wrestem 

Stories,  Detective  Stories,  Red  Book,  War  Birds,  etc.  89 

10  Harpers,  Mentor,  Scribners,  Golden  Book,  Atlantic 

Monthly  78 

3 Humorous  magazines.  Judge,  Life,  College  Humor  68 

6 Movie  magazines  such  as  Screen  Snaps,  Film  Land, 

Photoplay,  Hollywood,  Film  Fun  40 

4 Juvenile  magazines,  such  as  American  Boy,  St. 

Nicholas  35 
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Number  Number  of 

of  Pub-  Students 

lications  Group  Reading 

8 Magazines  dealing  with  sports  such  as  the  Golf  Maga- 
zine, Field  and  Stream,  Hunting  and  Fishing, 

Trotter  and  Pacer  34 

13  Miscellaneous  magazines,  the  Etude,  Physical  Culture, 

and  religious  journals  44 


Newspapers  and  Magazines  Mentioned  Most  Frequently 


Name  of  Magazine 
or  Newspaper 

Read 

Frequently 

Read 

Occasionally 

Total 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

237 

102 

339 

Literary  Digest 

169 

82 

251 

National  Geographic 

122 

72 

194 

Liberty 

90 

59 

149 

American  Magazine 

96 

52 

148 

Ladies  Home  Journal 

102 

43 

145 

Colliers 

74 

43 

117 

Pictorial  Review- 

78 

29 

107 

Cosmopolitan 

49 

47 

96 

McCalls 

71 

23 

94 

Popular  Mechanics 

51 

28 

79 

New  York  Times 

31 

41 

72 

Good  Housekeeping 

42 

28 

70 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 

27 

37 

64 

College  Humor 

26 

21 

47 

Delineator 

32 

7 

39 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 

29 

9 

38 

Atlantic  Monthly 

12 

10 

22 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  1267  American  students  reported 
that  they  never  read  Canadian  publications. 

A majority  of  the  47  students  who  read  Canadian  newspapers  or 
periodicals  were  French-Canadian  boys  and  girls  of  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  and  students  in  the  Eastern  High  School  of  De- 
troit, Michigan.  With  the  exception  of  a Windsor,  Ontario,  paper 
mentioned  by  four,  a Halifax  paper  by  two,  and  “La  Presse,’’  a 
French  publication,  by  three,  each  student  named  a different  paper. 

First  Thoughts  about  Canada  and  the  United  States 

The  Canadian  group  was  directed  to  “Put  down  the  first 
things  that  come  to  your  mind  when  you  think  about  the  United 
States.”  The  1267  American  students  were  given  similar  direc- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  first  thoughts  about 
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Canada.  It  is  obvious  that  this  encouraged  too  many  different 
answers  to  allow  classification  of  all.  However,  there  was  enough 
similarity  in  the  responses  for  a summary  of  the  first  thoughts  of 
each  group  about  the  other  country.  Practically  all  of  the  students 
responded.  The  impressions  that  can  be  classified  under  definite 
headings  are  listed  below,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  were 
mentioned  is  indicated. 


American  Students’ 

First  Thoughts  about  Canada 


Canadian  Students’  First 
Thoughts  about  the 
United  States 


Climate 


Extremely  cold 

280 

Varied  climate 

44 

Ice  and  snow 

165 

Warm  climate 

24 

Eskimos  and  dog  sleds 

54 

Good  climate 

12 

Tornadoes,  floods,  cyclones, 

earthquakes 

11 

Geographical 

Features 

Beautiful  scenery 

358 

Beautiful  scenery 

75 

Quebec 

101 

“Big  cities” 

175 

Montreal 

50 

New  York 

114 

Toronto 

9 

Chicago 

91 

Sparsely  populated 

67 

Hollywood 

48 

Great  population 

307 

Government 

British  control,  indicated  by 

Republic 

125 

such  phrases  as  “Owned  by 

The  President 

51 

Great  Britain,”  “a  posses- 

Has a big  navy 

64 

sion  of  Great  Britain,” 

Has  a big  army 

16 

“governed  by  Great 

One  of  the  most  powerful 

Britain” 

305 

nations  in  international 

The  king 

6 

affairs 

69 

Republic 

3 

Resources 


Wheat 

318 

Great  wealth 

368 

Fish 

267 

Cotton 

45 

Fur 

229 

Oranges 

19 

Forests 

153 

Lumber 

117 

Minerals 

81 

Natural  resources 

21 

Water  power 

4 

16 


T rude 


Smuggling 

56 

Unfair  tariff 

49 

High  tariff 

26 

Smuggling 

21 

Trade  with  United  States 

6 

Trade  with  Canada 

58 

Attempt  at  reciprocity 

6 

American  automobiles 

60 

Law  and  Law  Enforcement 

The  Royal  Northwest 

Crime 

174 

Mounted  Police  (many  of 

Gangsters  and  racketeers 

43 

the  answers  included  such 

Political  graft  and  corruption 

7 

expressions  as  “greatest 

Lax  enforcement  of  law 

66 

police  force  in  the  world,” 

“get  their  man”) 

207 

Strict  law  enforcement 

20 

Liquor  Problems 

Liquor 

163 

Prohibition 

134 

No  prohibition 

109 

Such  expressions  as  “Ameri- 

Government  control  of  liquor 

108 

cans  like  their  liquor,” 

“Plenty  of  liquor” 

7 

Bootleggers 

9 

Sports 

and  . 

1 musements 

Hunting,  fishing,  winter 

Movies  and  theaters 

170 

sports,  etc. 

195 

Baseball,  football,  and  golf 

107 

Radio 

16 

Nationalities 

Frenchmen 

169 

Foreigners 

70 

Negroes 

23 

Relations  between 

Canada  and  the  United  States 

100  years  of  peace 

10 

Peace  with  Canada 

11 

Best  of  neighbors 

t 

The  unfortified  boundary 

18 

Unfortified  boundary 

5 

Waterways 

10 

Border  patrols 

6 

Lack  of  knowledge  about 

Annexation 

2 

Canada  in  the  United 

States 

10 

The  following  impressions 

were 

mentioned  most  frequently: 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

her  Cent 

ber 

Cent 

About  Canada 

About  the  United  States 

Cold  climate  as  indi- 

1.  Great  wealth  368 

32 

cated  by  “too  cold,” 
“extremely  cold,” 
ice  and  snow  and 


Eskimos  499  39 


N u rn-  Per 

her  Cent 


Num-  Pei 
ber  Cent 


2.  Liquor  problems  in- 

cluding "no  prohibi- 
tion," “government 
control,”  “liquor 
smuggling"  -380 

3.  Beautiful  scenery  358 


2.  Great  population  307 


30 

28  3.  Crime  as  indicated  by 

“gangsters,"  racke- 
teers,” “graft,”  “po- 
litical corruption,” 
“poor  law  enforce- 
ment” 290 


26 


4.  Wheat 

318 

25 

4. 

United  States  trade 

188 

16 

5.  British  control,  indi- 

5. 

Amusements,  movies, 

cated  by  “owned  by 
Great  Britain,”  “a 

theaters,  radio 

186 

16 

possession  of  “Great 
Britain,”  “governed 
by  Great  Britain” 

305 

24 

6. 

“Big  Cities” 

175 

15 

6.  Fish 

267 

21 

t . 

Liquor  problems  in- 

7. Fur 

229 

18 

cluding  “prohibi- 

tion,” “bootleggers,” 

“rum-runners” 

150 

13 

8.  The  Royal  Canadian 

8. 

A Republic 

125 

11 

Northwest  Mounted 
Police 

207 

16 

9.  Sports,  hunting,  fish- 

9. 

New  York 

114 

10 

ing,  and  winter 
sports 

195 

15 

10.  French  Canadians 

169 

13 

10 

. Outdoor  sports,  base- 

ball, football,  and 
golf 

107 

9 

This  summary  includes  all  except  the  scattering  answers  men- 
tioned by  so  few  that  classification  was  impossible.  Compara- 
tively few  thought  of  the  unprotected  boundary  and  no  one  in  either 
group  mentioned  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement.  In  summarizing 
the  answers  one  finds  that  Canadians  when  they  think  about  the 
United  States  visualize  great  wealth,  lawlessness,  large  cities  such 
as  New  York  and  Chicago,  an* immense  population,  opportunities 
for  sport  and  amusement,  and,  less  frequently,  trade  with  Canada 
and  international  relations.  Americans  think  of  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  the  large  number  of  French-speaking  inhabitants,  the 
abundant  natural  resources,  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  “control” 
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of  Great  Britain,  of  a place  where  liquor  is  sold,  of  winter  sports, 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  of  police  who  “get  their  man.” 

Contemporary  Canadians  and  Americans 

A knowledge  of  the  contemporary  history  of  Canada  or  the 
United  States  implies  some  familiarity  with  the  names  and  achieve- 
ments of  their  prominent  men  and  women.  American  students 
were  asked  to  write  down  just  as  they  came  to  mind  the  names  of 
five  living  Canadians.  Only  233  or  eighteen  per  cent  responded, 
listing  421  names,  an  average  of  fewer  than  two  persons  for  each 
student  answering.  In  several  schools  no  prominent  Canadian  was 
mentioned.  In  S of  the  19  schools  three  or  fewer  students  re- 
sponded. Prominent  living  Canadians  mentioned  most  frequently 
were  the  following:  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  mentioned  by  77; 
R.  B.  Bennett,  by  46;  Percy  Williams,  sprinter,  by  24,  and  Eddie 
vShore,  hockey  player,  by  16. 

All  other  persons  were  mentioned  ten  or  fewer  times,  most  of 
them  only  two  or  three  times.  Twelve  students  listed  Ramsay 
MacDonald  as  a great  Canadian. 

The  Canadian  students  showed  greater  familiarity  with 
prominent  Americans.  Ten  hundred  and  forty-one,  or  eighty-nine 
per  cent,  mentioned  4690  names.  The  men  and  women  listed 
include  all  who  were  named  ten  or  more  times.  The  figures 
indicate  the  frequency  of  mention. 


Prominent  Living  Americans  as  Chosen  by  1041  Canadian 
Secondary'  Students 


Henry  Ford 

612 

Admiral  Richard  Byrd 

47 

Pres.  Herbert  Hoover 

388 

Charles  G.  Dawes 

46 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 

381 

Vanderbilt 

38 

Ex.  Pres.  Calvin  Coolidge 

360 

Frank  B.  Kellogg 

37 

Ex.  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith 

349 

Bobbie  Jones 

36 

John  D.  Rockefeller 

343 

Gene  Tunney 

34 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

319 

J.  P.  Morgan 

33 

Mayor  James  Walker 

154 

Dwight  L.  Morrow 

26 

Babe  Ruth 

121 

Rudy  Vallee 

25 

Mayor  Wm.  Hale  Thompson 

92 

Mary  Pickford 

22 

Jack  Dempsey 

7-5-  - 

Will  Rogers 

22 

A1  Capone 

.66  :. 

Senator  William  E.  Borah 

20 

Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

....  6Q : : . 

Henry  L.  Stimson 

20 

Douglas  Fairbanks 

19 

Graham  McNamee 

14 

Grover  Whalen 

18 

H.  S.  Firestone 

13 

Andrew  W.  Mellon 

17 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing 

12 

19 


Helen  Wills  Moody 

16 

Clara  Bow 

11 

Charles  Curtis 

16 

Jack  Sharkey 

11 

Aimee  McPherson 

14 

'‘Bill”  Tilden 

10 

Charles  Evans  Hughes 

10 

Great  Names  in  Canadian  and  United  States  History 

The  response  made  to  the  request  “to  name  five  great  men  in 
Canadian  history”  indicates  that  American  students  are  not 
familiar  with  the  leaders  who  helped  make  Canada  a great  nation. 
Only  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  1267  students  recorded  any 
choice  of  Canadian  heroes.  As  may  be  noted  on  the  list  below, 
which  includes  all  who  were  mentioned  five  or  more  times,  prac- 
tically every  person  listed  belongs  to  the  period  of  exploration  or 
colonization.  Perhaps,  if  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  a Founder  of 
Confederation,  had  not  been  given  in  the  test  as  an  example,  a few 
students  might  have  included  him. 


Great  Men  in  Canadian  History  as  Chosen  by  343  American 
High  School  Seniors 


Champlain 

126 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 

17 

Wolfe 

121 

Cabot 

16 

Montcalm 

111 

Vancouver 

11 

Marquette 

53 

Lord  Durham 

9 

Cartier 

51 

R.  B.  Bennett 

9 

Hudson 

47 

Wilfred  Laurier 

6 

Joliet 

41 

Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell 

5 

LaSalle 

39 

Lord  Elgin 

5 

Frontenac 

17 

Ninety-five  per 

cent  of  the 

Canadian  students  indicated  their 

familiarity  with  the  lives  and  achievements  of  famous  Americans 

by  listing  a total 

of  4136  names.  The  absence  of  the  : 

name  of 

George  Washington  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was 

cited  in 

the  printed  instructions  as  the  example  of  a man  famous  in  our 

history.  Only  the  names  of 

men  given  by  more  than 

twenty 

students  are  included  in  the  following  list: 

Great  Men  in  United  States  History  as  Chosen  by  1111 

Canadian  Secondary  School  Students 

Abraham  Lincoln 

976 

John  J.  Pershing 

98 

Woodrow  Wilson 

5 05 

William  H.  Taft 

60 

Thomas  Edison 

228 

Warren  G.  Harding 

55 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

176 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

49 

James  Monroe 

160 

Paul  Revere 

46 

Henry  Ford 

144 

Frank  B.  Kellogg 

45 

20 


Charles  A.  Lindbergh 

137 

John  D.  Rockefeller 

36 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

130 

Andrew  Jackson 

35 

Calvin  Coolidge 

121 

Alfred  E.  Smith 

35 

Herbert  Hoover 

114 

Daniel  Webster 

32 

Benjamin  Franklin 

108 

Richard  Byrd 

25 

Robert  E.  Lee 

106 

Thomas  Jefferson 

23 

Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 

22 

Information  Derived  from  Other  than  School  Sources 

The  students  were  asked,  “What  sources  other  than  school  books 
and  studies  have  given  you  information  about  Canada?”  (or  the 
United  States). 

In  the  American  schools  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  students,  in 
Canadian,  seventy-seven  per  cent,  mentioned  sources  other  than 
school  books  and  studies.  These  sources  and  the  percentage  of 
responses  for  each  are  summarized  below: 


Americans 

Canadians 

Newspapers 

21% 

37% 

Movies 

15% 

22% 

Magazines 

21% 

31% 

Radio 

2% 

6% 

Visits 

5% 

8% 

Books 

14% 

18% 

People 

20% 

28% 

Pamphlets,  tourist  guides,  etc. 

4% 

2% 

The  Influence  of  Moving  Pictures 

Moving  pictures  receive  frequent  mention  as  a source  of  informa- 
tion. Since  many  educators  in  Canada  have  been  concerned  about 
the  influence  of  the  movies  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  most 
Canadian  students  make  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  misrepre- 
sentation. Sixty-one  per  cent  said  that  moving  pictures  produced 
in  the  United  States  do  not  give  a true  picture  of  American  life. 
However,  it  was  somewhat  disconcerting  to  find  that  as  many  as 
twenty-nine  per  cent  felt  that  moving  pictures  portrayed  life  in  the 
United  States  as  it  is,  and  that  thirty-five  per  cent  reported  that 
moving  pictures  had  given  them  much  or  most  of  their  information 
about  the  United  States.  Thirty-two  per  centof  the  Americans  said 
that  moving  pictures  had  given  them  much  or  most  of  their  infor- 
mation about  Canada.  Twenty-three  per  cent  said  the  Canadian 
life  as  depicted  on  the  screen  is  a true  picture,  while  fifty-seven  per 
cent  felt  that  movies  did  not  portray  actual  conditions. 


The  moving  picture  is  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in 
creating  impressions.  Canada’s  dependence  on  the  United  States 
for  films  and  its  concern  over  their  quality  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  item  published  in  the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  Winnipeg, 
on  December  13,  1930: 

“The  number  of  films  purporting  to  reveal  or  depict  ■gangster  and  under- 
world life  in  the  ‘big  city’  has  given  the  board  some  concern,”  states  the 
annual  report  of  the  Ontario  board  of  motion  pictures  censors  submitted  to 
Hon.  E.  A.  Dunlop,  provincial  treasurer,  by  the  Chairman  J.  C.  Boylen. 

According  to  the  report,  Canada,  more  so  than  any  other  British  country, 
is  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on  United  States  motion  pictures.  Only 
17  British  made  pictures  were  submitted  to  the  board  during  the  year  out  of 
a total  of  2022  film  subjects. 

Books  Dealing  with  Life  in  Canada 

Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  1267  American  students  said  that  they 
had  read  books  dealing  with  life  in  Canada.  This  figure  includes 
many  books  which  may  be  classified  as  required  school  reading, 
since  they  deal  with  Canadian  history  and  geography  or  literature 
with  a Canadian  background.  Of  the  specific  titles  mentioned  in 
this  group,  “Evangeline”  heads  the  list,  being  mentioned  by  22. 
Not  a single  book  of  biography  was  mentioned,  unless  one  includes 
Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell’s  stories  of  his  work  and  adventures  in  Labra- 
dor, erroneously  cited  by  14  as  relating  to  Canada.  Only  34 
students  referred  to  books  of  travel  and  other  volumes  descriptive 
of  life  in  Canada.  The  titles  and  authors  mentioned  by  the  vast 
majority  reveal  that  most  of  the  books  about  Canada  read  by 
American  boys  and  girls,  as  indicated  by  this  study,  are  fiction 
and  adventure  stories.  Stories  about  the  Canadian  Royal  Mounted 
Police  are  by  far  the  most  popular.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  500 
students  listed  volumes  which  deal  with  the  exploits  of  this  famous 
police  force.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  S73  students,  or 
about  sixty-nine  per  cent,  indicated  that  they  consider  the 
Royal  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted  Police  a “fine  type  of  men,” 
that  only  seventeen  per  cent  thought  they  were  “somewhat 
overrated,”  and  only  three  per  cent  “greatly  overrated.”  The 
“Mounties”  are  still  regarded  as  heroes  by  American  youth. 
Stories  of  the  north  woods,  of  prospectors,  forest  rangers,  Indians, 
and  trappers  were  suggested  by  titles  such  as  the  “Flaming  Forest,” 
“The  Forest  Ranger,”  “Flower  of  the  North,”  “Call  of  the  North,” 
“River’s  End,”  to  mention  only  a few  of  the  books  of  this  nature. 


James  Oliver  Curwood's  stories  were  mentioned  most  frequently, 
seventy-six  students  referring  to  him  by  name  or  to  his  books. 
Next  in  popularity  were  Jack  London’s  stories  listed  by  forty-two, 
with  “The  Call  of  the  Wild”  the  favorite;  “Maria  Chapdelaine” 
by  Louis  Hemon  was  mentioned  by  sixteen;  “White  Oaks  of  Jalna” 
by  Mazo  de  la  Roche,  by  twelve;  and  Ralph  Connor's  books  by 
thirteen. 

Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  reported  reading  books  about 
the  United  States.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  titles 
mentioned  were  fiction,  Zane  Grey’s  books,  listed  by  fifty-two,  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  mentioned  by 
fifty-eight,  being  the  most  popular.  The  books  of  Mark  Twain 
and  Gene  Stratton  Porter  ranked  next  in  popularity.  Upton 
Sinclair’s  “Oil”  was  listed  by  six,  while  only  two  reported  having 
read  Sinclair  Lewis’  books.  An  interesting  item  brought  out  by 
the  answers  to  this  question  was  the  familiarity  of  Canadian  boys 
and  girls  with  the  life  and  achievements  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
540  of  the  1108  students  having  read  biographies  about  him. 
Other  biographies  mentioned  were  those  of  George  Washington, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Walter  Hines  Page,  Thomas  Edison,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Edward 
Bok.  This  interest  of  Canadian  boys  and  girls  in  the  biographies  of 
Americans  is  quite  in  contrast  with  that  of  American  students,  who 
did  not  mention  a single  Canadian  biography.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-two  Canadian  students  read  books  about  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  twenty-three  of  them  mentioning  particularly 
the  Civil  War  and  stories  of  the  west.  Fifty-nine  students  re- 
ported consulting  encyclopedias,  geographies,  and  the  “World 
Book,”  for  information  about  the  United  States. 

General  Information 

That  the  students  would  not  know  the  exact  population  of  a 
neighboring  country  is  not  surprising.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  high  school  graduates  should  have  a fair  notion  of  the 
population  of  a country  having  important  relations  with  their  own. 
Only  fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  1267  American  students  attempted 
to  give  an  approximation  of  Canada’s  population.  Six  per  cent 
gave  an  answer  ranging  between  9,000,000  and  11,000,000,  which 
we  may  consider  correct  since  the  latest  published  statistics  give 
about  10,000,000  as  the  present  population.  Eleven  per  cent  gave 
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a figure  within  twenty-five  per  cent  above  or  below  the  correct  one. 
The  range  of  the  figures  given  shows  their  lack  of  knowledge. 
One-sixth  of  those  answering  accorded  Canada  a population  of  less 
than  4,000,000  and  one-tenth  said  that  Canada  had  a million  or 
fewer  inhabitants.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  group  gave  a 
figure  greater  than  20,000,000  as  their  approximation. 

While  more  Canadian  students  showed  a better  knowledge  of 
population  statistics  for  the  United  States,  there  were  many  who 
were  far  from  correct.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  1168  students 
answered  the  question,  eleven  per  cent  accurately,  giving  a figure 
approximating  120,000,000.  Forty  per  cent  were  within  twenty- 
five  per  cent  above  or  below  that  figure.  Sixteen  per  cent  gave  a 
figure  above  130,000,000. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  American  students  indicated  that 
the  area  of  Canada  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  United  States;  thirty 
per  cent  said  it  was  about  the  same  size;  while  thirty-eight  per  cent 
said  that  Canada  was  larger. 

Although  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  American  groups  named 
Quebec  as  the  province  with  the  largest  number  of  French  inhabi- 
tants, a considerable  number  gave  other  provinces ; eight  per  cent 
mentioned  Ontario,  fourteen  per  cent  Nova  Scotia,  and  seven 
per  cent  Saskatchewan. 

In  considering  the  answer  to  the  question,  “What  kind  of 
government  does  Canada  have,”  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
vagueness  of  many  answers  because  Canada’s  status  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  in  the  British  Empire  has  not  been  clearly  defined 
until  recently.  However,  since  Canada  has  long  had  Dominion 
status  and  complete  local  autonomy,  and  since  wide  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Canadian  Minister  to  the  United  States,  the  misunder- 
standing and  misinformation  revealed  by  the  answers  is  striking. 
Of  the  seventy-six  per  cent  who  answered  the  question,  one-third 
stated  that  Canada  is  a “possession  of  Great  Britain,”  “ruled  by 
the  British  Parliament,’’  or  “owned  by  the  British.”  A consider- 
able number  said  that  Canada  is  governed  by  a Prime  Minister 
who  is  appointed  by  the  king,  while  one  student  declared  that  the 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  those  who  answered  asserted  that 
Canada  is  a republic  like  the  United  States.  Twenty-six  per 
cent  of  the  1267  students  who  gave  approximately  correct  answers 
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described  the  form  of  government  as  a dominion,  a representative 
government,  a self-government  or  democracy  under  the  king,  or  a 
commonwealth. 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  students  answered  a 
similar  question,  fifty  per  cent  describing  the  United  States 
government  as  a republic,  twenty-six  per  cent  as  a democracy,  and 
ten  per  cent  as  a federation  of  states  with  a representative  national 
government.  Three  per  cent  said  that  the  United  States  has 
responsible  cabinet  government.  The  United  States  was  said  by 
several  to  have  a class  government,  by  others  to  be  an  oligarchy. 
One  student  said  it  was  “an  aristocracy  backed  by  big  interests.’’ 

Lack  of  information  regarding  Canada’s  status  in  the  British 
Empire  is  revealed  in  the  Americans  answers  to  other  questions 
calling  for  information  about  Canada's  government.  The  state- 
ment, “Canada  cannot  decide  matters  dealing  with  her  relations 
with  the  United  States  without  the  consent  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment," was  said  to  be  true  by  forty  per  cent.  Sixteen  per  cent  did 
not  express  an  opinion.  In  answering  a question  in  regard  to 
Canadian  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  thirty-nine  per 
cent  said  that  Canada  is  not  a member,  and  twenty-one  per  cent 
did  not  answer.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  correctly 
stated  that  the  United  States  is  not  a member  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  Americans  said  that  a 
Canadian  minister  represents  the  interests  of  Canada  at  Washing- 
ton; twenty-four  per  cent  said  Canada  has  no  representative;  and 
twenty-four  per  cent  did  not  answer.  Fifty-four  per  cent  stated 
that  the  proper  word  to  apply  to  Canadians  in  their  relationship 
to  the  British  Empire  is  “subject.”  The  choice  was  between 
“subject”  and  “citizen.” 

Only  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  American  students  attempted 
to  name  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  Fourteen  percent,  of  the 
12(37  students,  answered  correctly.  In  seven  schools  there  were 
no  right  answers,  in  four,  only  one,  and  the  total  for  five  others 
was  thirty -one.  The  confusion  in  regard  to  Canada's  relation  to 
Great  Britain  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  fifty-four  stated 
that  Ramsay  MacDonald  was  the  Premier,  and  a considerable 
number  mentioned  Lloyd  George  and  Stanley  Baldwin.  In  fact, 
twenty-two  per  cent  of  those  who  answered  named  one  of  these 
three  men  as  Canada’s  Prime  Minister  instead  of  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King  or  R.  B.  Bennett.  (Some  took  the  test  when  W.  L.  Mac 


kenzie  King  was  Premier,  others  following  the  election  of  his 
successor  R.  B.  Bennett.) 

This  lack  of  information  in  regard  to  the  head  of  the  Canadian 
government  was  not  shown  by  Canadian  students  regarding  our 
chief  executive.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  answered  the  question  and 
ninety-eight  per  cent  correctly  named  President  Hoover.  Of  the 
few  wrong  answers  five  credited  Alfred  E.  Smith  with  the  honor  of 
the  presidency  and  three  said  that  Calvin  Coolidge  was  still  in 
office. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  almost  completed  their  secondary  educa- 
tion may  be  expected  to  know  the  capital  city  of  a neighboring 
countrv.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  American  students  answered 
the  question,  but  only  twenty-one  per  cent  named  Ottaw’a.  In 
other  words,  out  of  this  selected  group  one  in  five  knew  the  name  of 
the  capital  city  of  Canada.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-five  stated 
that  Quebec  was  the  capital;  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men- 
tioned Montreal;  sixty-one,  Toronto;  and  twenty-nine,  Ontario. 

The  Canadian  students  were  better  informed.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent  answered  the  question  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  per 
cent,  correctly  named  Washington. 

To  test  their  knowledge  of  other  cities  students  in  each  country 
were  asked  to  name  three  important  cities  in  addition  to  the 
capital.  Seven  per  cent  of  the  Americans  did  not  name  a single 
city.  Those  who  answered  named  the  following  cities,  listed  here 
in  the  order  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  mentioned: 
Montreal,  690;  Quebec,  665;  Toronto,  283;  Vancouver,  264; 
Winnipeg,  177;  Victoria,  78;  Windsor,  42;  and  Halifax,  38.  Four 
hundred  and  six  students  mentioned  provinces  instead  of  cities; 
250,  Ontario;  73,  Nova  Scotia;  42,  Saskatchewan;  19,  Alberta; 
10,  New  Brunswick;  and  10,  Manitoba. 

Only  two  Canadian  students  did  not  mention  three  cities  in 
addition  to  Washington.  The  ten  mentioned  most  frequently 
were  the  following:  New  York,  1081;  Chicago,  797;  Boston,  298; 
San  Francisco,  277 ; Detroit,  267 ; Philadelphia,  177 ; Los  Angeles, 
129;  New  Orleans,  93;  Buffalo,  66;  and  Pittsburgh,  46.  Although 
Hollywood  is  associated  with  a product  from  the  United  States  with 
which  they  are  probably  most  familiar,  it  was  mentioned  by  only 
four  students. 

The  Rush-Bagot  Agreement 

On  April  28,  1818,  President  James  Monroe  issued  a proclama- 
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tion  affirming  that  an  agreement  signed  by  Charles  Bagot,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Richard  Rush,  of  the  United  States  in  April,  1817,  was 
in  “full  force  and  effect.”  This  agreement,  which  for  114  years  has 
had  the  force  of  a treaty,  has  been  the  basis  for  the  absence  of 
fortifications  along  the  Canadian-United  States  Boundary.  After 
stipulating  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  four  battleships  on 
the  American  Lakes,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  tons  burden  and 
armed  with  one  eighteen-pound  cannon,  the  agreement  says, 
“All  other  armed  vessels  on  these  lakes  shall  forthwith  be  dis- 
mantled and  no  other  vessels  of  war  shall  be  there  maintained, 
built,  or  armed.” 

“If  either  party  shall  be  hereafter  desirous  of  annulling  this 
stipulation  and  should  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  other  party, 
it  shall  cease  to  be  binding  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  such  notice.” 

Neither  party  has  ever  asked  to  take  advantage  of  this  clause. 
The  agreement  forms  the  basis  not  only  for  disarmament  on  the 
Lakes,  but  along  the  whole  border.  It  has  been  ranked  as  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  international  diplomacy.  Willis  Mason 
West  in  his  “History  of  the  American  People”  says,  “This 
humane  and  sensible  arrangement  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
disarmament  yet  reached  by  international  agreement.  For  the 
centuries  since,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  constant  threat  of  all 
European  frontiers  with  their  frowning  fortresses  crowded  with 
hostile-minded  soldiery,  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  smiled 
with  constant  friendliness  across  the  peaceful  waters  that  unite 
our  lands.”1  According  to  Carl  Wittke,  whose  “A  History  of 
Canada”  is  the  first  general  historical  textbook  about  Canada 
written  for  use  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  “One  of  the 
most  worthy  diplomatic  achievements  of  the  period  since  1815 
(1783-1850)  was  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of  1817.  It  inaugu- 
rated an  era  of  unbroken  peace  along  3000  miles  of  undefended 
frontier,  and  after  more  than  a century  it  stands  out  in  these 
troublous  days  since  the  World  War  of  1914-1918  as  a glorious 
lesson  in  the  practical  benefits  of  real  disarmament  as  a means 
of  preventing  war.  That  it  was  concluded  by  the  United  States 
and  British  governments  within  three  years  after  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812,  when  the  smell  of  powder  had  hardly  disappeared, 

1 West,  Willis  Mason.  History  of  the  American  People.  Boston,  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  1926,  p.  423. 


is  an  indication  of  the  practical  common  sense  of  these  two 
English-speaking  peoples.”1 

This  historic  Agreement  has  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  North  American  history  would  have  been  different  if 
it  had  not  been  made  and  kept.  The  burden  of  armaments  for  the 
protection  of  a border  extending  more  than  3000  miles  would  have 
handicapped  the  development  of  both  countries. 

That  this  great  achievement  would  be  knowm  to  Canadian  and 
American  high  school  students  seemed  reasonable.  Therefore,  the 
students  participating  in  this  study  were  asked  to  give  the  date  and 
to  state  briefly  the  provision  of  the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty.  Each 
part  of  the  question  had  a response  from  only  three  per  cent  of  the 
American  students.  Of  those  who  did  respond  only  thirteen  of  the 
1267  gave  the  date  approximately  right;  and  only  twenty-seven 
knew  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement.  Thirteen  of  the  Canadian 
students  gave  the  correct  date ; twenty  per  cent  gave  its  provisions ; 
but  seventy-five  per  cent  did  not  answer  the  question. 

If  one  believes  that  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  marks  an  achieve- 
ment in  the  history  of  international  relations  and  that  it  is 
of  significance  not  only  to  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States,  but  to  other  countries  seeking  relief  from  the 
burden  of  armaments,  it  is  unfortunate  that  most  American  boys 
and  girls  graduate  from  high  school  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  it  and  that  so  few  Canadian  boys  and  girls  appreciate 
its  significance. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  shown  by  American  students  in  regard  to 
the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  may  explain  the  rather  surprising 
sentiment  of  a considerable  number  for  fortifications  along  the 
Canadian  boundary.  In  answer  to  a question  about  fortifying  the 
border  thirty-seven  per  cent  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  should 
construct  more  fortifications.  Eleven  per  cent  expressed  no 
opinion  but  fifty-two  per  cent  said  that  the  border  should  be  left 
unprotected. 

Among  Canadian  students  there  was  a stronger  sentiment  for 
leaving  the  border  unfortified;  sixty-eight  per  cent  asserting  that 
the  present  arrangement  is  best . T welve  per  cent  expressed  no  opin  - 
ion,  but  twenty  per  cent  felt  that  Canada  should  build  fortifications. 

1 Wittke,  Carl.  .4  History  of  Canada.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1928,  p.  159. 
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The  International  Joint  Commission 

The  International  Joint  Commission  is  based  on  a treaty  signed 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  January  11,  1909.  Its  general  purpose, 
as  stated  in  the  preamble,  is  as  follows: 

To  prevent  disputes  regarding  the  use  of  boundary  waters  and  to  settle 
all  questions  which  are  now  pending  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  involving  the  rights,  obligations  or  interests  of  either 
in  relation  to  the  other  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other,  along  their  common 
frontier,  and  to  make  provision  for  and  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  all 
such  questions.1 

The  broad  scope  of  this  treaty  is  indicated  in  Article  X,  which 

says: 

Any  questions  or  matters  of  difference  arising  between  the  high  contracting 
parties  involving  the  rights,  obligations  or  interests  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  either  in  relation  to  each  other  or  to  their 
respective  inhabitants,  may  be  referred  for  decision  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission  by  the  consent  of  the  two  parties..  . . 

In  asking  the  question  “What  permanent  body  considers  dis- 
puted questions  between  Canada  and  the  United  States’’  the 
writer  had  the  International  Joint  Commission  in  mind.  To 
those  uninformed  about  the  Commission  the  question  may  seem 
vague,  but  there  is  only  one  correct  answer,  for  the  International 
Joint  Commission  is  the  only  permanent  body  which  has  been 
established  for  the  consideration  and  settlement  of  disputed 
questions  arising  between  the  two  nations. 

While  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  accomplishments  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  several  brief  quotations  are 
submitted  in  order  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  the  question.  They 
are  taken  from  the  volume  published  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission  at  Ottawa  in  1929. 

“The  Commission  has  been  in  operation  since  1912.  During  that  time 
it  has  disposed  of  a number  of  important  questions  involving  the  use  of  bound- 
ary waters,  and  has  investigated  others.  Some  of  these  questions  have 
involved  the  interests  of  the  state,  others  of  municipalities,  and  still  others 
of  corporations  and  individuals.  They  touched  such  vital  issues  as  public 
health,  sanitation  and  water  supply;  their  decision  affected  the  interests  of 
millions  of  people  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  and  were  an  important  factor 
in  investments  running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.”2 

1 “Insurance  for  Peace,”  by  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  Papers  Relating  to  the 
Work  of  the  International  Joint  Commission,  Ottawa,  1929. 

2 “The  Organization,  Jurisdiction,  and  Operation  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,”  Papers  Relating  to  the  Work  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  Ottawa,  1929,  p.  102. 


“The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  creating  this 
international  court  of  justice  marks  the  most  advanced  step  yet  taken  by 
any  two  nations  in  the  history  of  the  world,  not  only  for  the  settlement  of 
international  questions  arising  between  them,  but  also  for  the  settlement  of 
questions  of  less  consequence  from  an  international  standpoint  between  the 
people  of  both  nations.”1 

Students  in  the  United  States  were  not  familiar  with  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
Three-hundred  nineteen  of  the  1267  students  who  attempted  to 
answer  the  question  about  it  mentioned  sixty  other  organizations 
but  no  one  the  International  Joint  Commission.  Sixty  mentioned 
the  World  Court ; sixty-six  the  British  Parliament ; thirty-three  the 
League  of  Nations;  nineteen  the  Congress  of  the  LTnited  States; 
seventeen  the  United  States  Senate;  nineteen  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  nine  Great  Britain;  eleven  the  Hague  Tribunal; 
and  six  the  Pan-American  LTnion. 

The  Canadians  made  a better  showing.  Sixty-five,  or  five 
per  cent,  answered  correctly  and  twenty-five  approximated  the 
answer  in  saying  the  “Joint  High  Commission."  The  other  262 
who  answered  spoke  of  eighty-nine  other  bodies.  The  most 
frequently  mentioned  were  the  League  of  Nations  by  fifty -five, 
the  United  States  Senate  by  eighteen,  World  Court  by  ten,  and 
the  Hague  Tribunal  by  six. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  provides  a practical  method 
for  solving  problems  and  preventing  serious  quarrels  between 
Canada  and  the  LTnited  States.  The  future  of  this  experiment 
depends  upon  the  support  and  understanding  of  the  citizens  of  each 
country.  To  find  that  students  in  the  last  year  of  the  secondary 
school  are  ignorant  of  it  and  its  significance  is  surprising  and  dis- 
appointing. 


Canadian-LTnited  States  Problems 

The  request,  “List  three  important  problems  remaining  to  be 
settled,"  which  follows  the  question  about  the  “permanent  body 
which  considers  disputed  questions  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States”  was  perhaps  somewhat  misleading.  Problems 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  were 
meant,  but  the  students  in  both  countries  who  responded — fifty- 

1 “The  International  Joint  Commission  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,” 
by  Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones,  of  Washington,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
February  26,  1915.  In  Ibid.,  p.  26. 


three  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  and  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
Americans — listed  international  questions  of  more  general  concern. 
The  summary  below  gives  the  principal  problems  listed  and 
the  number  of  times  each  was  mentioned. 

Some  Problems  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  Listed 
by  623  Canadian  and  482  American  High  School  Students 


Canadians 

Americans 

The  Tariff 

378 

270 

Control  of  Border  Liquor  Traffic 

Development  of  the  International  Waterways 

224 

265 

for  Navigation  and  Power 

261 

28 

“Chicago  Water  Steal’’ 

26 

0 

St.  Lawrence  Development 

180 

13 

Immigration 

109 

161 

Boundary  Questions 

44 

34 

Fisheries 

45 

12 

Border  Armaments 

34 

11 

Smuggling 

39 

59 

Annexation 

1 

8 

Radio  Wave  Lengths 

8 

Unemployment 

3 

The  most  important  problems,  according  to  the  students,  are 
those  relating  to  the  tariff  and  the  control  of  the  international 
traffic  in  liquor.  Judging  by  the  number  of  times  the  Canadians 
mentioned  the  joint  development  of  waterways  for  power  and 
navigation,  this  international  problem  has  the  attention  of 
Canadians.  Since  only  twenty-eight  of  the  1267  students  of  the 
United  States  referred  to  similar  problems,  Americans,  on  the 
whole,  are  apparently  not  aware  of  the  important  developments 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  which  are  under  discussion  and 
await  settlement  between  the  two  governments. 

Trade  Relations 

Several  school  principals  have  criticized  the  questions  about  the 
trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  too 
difficult  for  high  school  students.  However,  their  inclusion  is 
justified  for  several  reasons.  The  growing  importance  of  Canadian- 
United  States  trade  is  recognized  in  some  textbooks,  particularly 
by  those  of  Canada.  American  histories  discuss  the  failure  of 
reciprocity  in  1911.  They  might  well  discuss  the  growing  com- 
merce between  Canada  and  the  United  States  which  has  since 
developed  and  which  can  be  made  to  typify  in  a vivid  manner  the 
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mutual  interdependence  and  community  of  interests  between  the 
two  international  groups. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  student  opinion  of  economic 
relations.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  felt  that  a high 
tariff  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  Canadian  products  would 
have  a serious  effect  on  Canadian  commerce,  while  twenty-six 
per  cent  thought  it  would  have  no  appreciable  effect.  About  the 
same  proportion  of  Americans  felt  that  a high  Canadian  tariff  on 
American  goods  would  seriously  injure  United  States  commerce, 
and  twenty-one  per  cent  thought  that  it  would  have  little  or  no 
effect.  Judging  by  the  responses  many  Americans  are  not  aware 
that  Canada  has  been  our  best  customer.  Out  of  1045  who 

Summary  of  Opinions  Regarding  Canadian-United  States 
Trade  in  Certain  “Commodities”1 


Slight 

Serious  Crippling  No  Answer 

If  United  States  imports  of  raw  ma- 

terials from  Canada  were  suddenly 
stopped,  the  effect  would  be: 

On  Canada 

21% 

66% 

6% 

7% 

On  United  States 

43% 

43% 

6% 

8% 

If  the  United  States  imports  of  food 

products  (hard  wheat,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, etc.,)  from  Canada  were  sud- 
denly stopped  the  effect  would  be: 

On  Canada 

35% 

54% 

4% 

7% 

On  United  States 

54% 

34% 

4% 

8% 

If  the  United  States  exports  of  raw 

materials  e.g.,  coal,  iron,  to  Canada 
were  suddenly  stopped,  the  effect 
would  be: 

On  Canada 

56% 

34% 

3% 

7% 

On  United  States 

42% 

43% 

4% 

11% 

If  the  United  States  exports  of  manu- 

factured goods  to  Canada  were  sud- 
denly stopped,  the  effect  would  be: 

On  Canada 

34% 

53% 

3% 

10% 

On  United  States 

31% 

51% 

5% 

13% 

If  the  United  States  imports  of  manu- 

factured goods  from  Canada  were 
suddenly  stopped  the  effect  would  be: 

On  Canada 

52% 

36% 

1% 

11% 

On  United  States 

74% 

11% 

1% 

14% 

1 The  percentages  opposite  “On  Canada”  refer  to  the  answers  of  Canadian 
students,  those  opposite  “On  United  States”  to  the  answers  of  American 
students. 


expressed  an  opinion,  sixty  per  cent  indicated  that  we  do  not  sell 
more  goods  to  Canada  than  to  any  other  country.  Of  989  Ca- 
nadian students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  fifty-six  per  cent  said 
that  the  United  States  is  Canada’s  best  customer. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  American  students  believed  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  had  invested  more  money  in  Canada  than 
had  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the 
Canadians  said  that  we  had  invested  more  or  much  more.  These 
investments  are  not  regarded  by  the  Canadians  as  an  unmixed 
blessing.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Canada  if  there  were  less  United  States  capital  invested  in 
Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  American 
students  felt  that  Canada  would  be  benefited  if  there  were  more 
United  States  capital  invested  there. 

The  difference  of  opinion  suggests  guessing,  but  it  also  indicates 
that  many  of  the  Canadian  and  American  students  are  not  familiar 
with  the  extent  and  importance  of  Canadian-United  States  com- 
mercial relations. 

Friendship  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 

An  affirmative  answer  to  the  statement,  “Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  been  at  peace  for  more  than  one  hundred  years," 
was  given  by  a great  majority  of  the  students  in  both  countries, 
seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  and  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  Americans.  It  is  somewhat  disappointing,  however,  that 
the  answer  was  not  one  hundred  per  cent  “yes,”  in  each  case; 
seventeen  per  cent  of  the  Americans  saying  “no,”  and  eight  per 
cent  not  answering;  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  saying  “no,” 
and  six  per  cent  not  answering. 

The  various  boundary  disputes  between  the  two  countries  have 
been  given  much  space  in  American  and  Canadian  histories.  The 
older  Canadian  histories,  in  particular,  express  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  usually  managed  to  get  the  best  of  the  bargain 
in  any  matter  referred  to  arbitration.  Apparently,  this  feeling 
was  not  noticeably  prevalent  among  the  students.  In  expressing 
an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  fairness  of  the  Alaskan  and  Maine 
boundary  disputes  and  the  controversies  concerning  the  fisheries 
awards,  there  was  a tendency  on  the  part  of  both  groups  to  say  that 
the  decisions  were  fair.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  American 
students  and  eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  students  felt 
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that  any  future  dispute  between  the  two  countries  could  be  settled 
by  peaceful  methods. 

Another  indication  of  friendliness  and  confidence  is  found  in 
the  attitude  toward  immigration.  Americans  said  that  most 
Canadian  immigrants  make  good  Americans  citizens,  while  sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  said  that  most  immigrants  from  the 
United  States  make  good  Canadian  citizens.  Only  fourteen  per 
cent  of  the  Americans  thought  that  there  should  be  more,  or 
considerably  more,  restrictions  on  the  immigration  of  native-born 
Canadians  to  the  United  States,  while  eighteen  per  cent  of  the 
Canadians  felt  that  there  should  be  more,  or  considerably  more, 
restrictions  on  the  immigration  of  Americans  to  Canada. 

Apparently  the  American  tourist  makes  a better  impression  in 
Canada  than  he  is  reported  making  in  Europe.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  the  Canadians  reported  that  American  tourists  had  been  appreci- 
ative of  Canada.  Nineteen  per  cent  reported  the  American  tourist 
“patronizing.”  However,  the  balance  was  greatly  in  favor  of 
those  reported  friendly  and  appreciative.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
American  students  reported  that  Canadian  tourists  seemed 
appreciative  of  the  United  States.  Thirteen  per  cent  reported 
that  Canadian  visitors  acted  in  a patronizing  manner. 

Several  recent  magazine  articles  written  by  Canadians  have 
spoken  of  the  deep  resentment  felt  by  many  of  their  countrymen 
because  American  papers,  books,  magazines,  and  movies  exploit 
the  achievements  of  their  own  military  forces  in  the  W orld  War  and 
tend  to  ignore  the  great  part  played  by  Canadian  troops.  A 
question  to  determine  whether  or  not  Canadian  and  United  States 
young  people  were  familiar  with  the  casualties  of  the  troops  of 
their  respective  countries  was  included  in  the  test.  Fifty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  Americans  said  that  the  United  States  had  more  or 
many  more  soldiers  killed  in  battle  than  Canada.  Nineteen  per 
cent  said  that  we  had  fewer,  while  eight  per  cent  said  we  had  the 
same  number.  On  the  other  hand,  forty  per  cent  of  the  Canadians 
said  that  the  United  states  had  fewer  soldiers  killed,  and  nine  per 
cent  thought  the  same  number.  Since  the  number  killed  in  battle 
was  approximately  the  same,  the  Canadian  sacrifice  was  much 
greater  than  ours,  because  of  the  difference  in  population.  The 
impression  of  both  Canadian  and  American  students  who  took  the 
test  was  that  the  effect  of  the  World  War  was  to  make  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  more  friendly  than  before, 
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seventy  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  and  eighty-one  per  cent  of  the 
Americans  so  stating. 

Summary 

The  summary  of  answers  printed  in  the  following  table  compares 
the  responses  of  the  Canadian  and  American  students  and  indicates, 
wherever  possible,  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  for  each 
group. 

Data  Derived  from  Answers  to  Tests  of  Information  by  1168 
Canadian  Students  and  1267  American  Students,  Arranged 
for  Comparison 

Canada  United  States 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Visits  to  United  States  or  Canada 

746 

64 

359 

28 

Intimate  friends  in  the  other  country 

726 

62 

347 

27 

Relatives  who  are  citizens  of  the  other 

country 

890 

76 

182 

14 

Few 

637 

55 

119 

9 

Many 

222 

19 

52 

4 

Number  reading  magazines  or  news- 
papers published  in  the  other  country 

Frequently 

841 

72 

42 

3 

Occasionally 

717 

61 

21 

2 

Never 

123 

11 

1220 

96 

Number  reading  books  about  the  other 

country 

540 

46 

518 

41 

Number  who  gave  sources  of  informa- 
tion other  than  school  books  and 

studies 

899 

77 

830 

66 

An  approximation  of  the  population 

790 

68 

653 

52 

Population  within  25  per  cent  of  correct 

answer 

465 

40 

137 

11 

Kind  of  government 

1073 

92 

963 

76 

Kind  of  government  given  correctly 

1012 

87 

328 

26 

Name  of  Capital 

1155 

99 

1079 

85 

Name  of  Capital  given  correctly 

1119 

96 

269 

21 

Number  who  mentioned  other  cities 

1166 

99.8 

1172 

93 

Name  of  the  President  or  Prime 

Minister 

1144 

98 

179 

14 

Name  of  the  President  or  Prime 

Minister  given  correctly 

1154 

99 

299 

24 

Number  who  named  living  citizens 

1041 

89 

233 

18 

Number  who  named  men  in  history 

1111 

95 

343 

27 

Number  who  gave  the  correct  date  of 

the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement 

146 

13 

13 

1 

Number  who  gave  the  provisions  of  the 

Rush-Bagot  Agreement 

294 

25 

34 

3 

Canada 

Number  Per  Cent 


United  States 
Number  Per  Cent 


Number  who  gave  the  provisions 


correctly 

161 

14 

18 

1 

Number  who  gave  the  provisions  in 

part  correctly 

74 

6 

9 

1 

Number  who  listed  a permanent  body 

to  consider  disputed  questions 

352 

30 

319 

25 

Number  who  gave  the  International 

Joint  Commission 

64 

5 

0 

0 

Number  who  listed  problems  remain- 

ing  to  be  settled 

623 

53 

482 

38 

Problems  mentioned  most  frequently: 

Tariff 

378 

32 

270 

21 

Liquor 

224 

19 

265 

21 

Waterways 

261 

22 

28 

2 

Migration 

109 

9 

161 

13 

Fisheries 

45 

4 

12 

1 

Boundaries 

44 

4 

34 

3 

Smuggling 

39 

3 

59 

5 

In  order  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  relative  standing  of  the 
two  groups  on  the  basis  of  factual  knowledge,  a rough  scoring  of 
the  tests  was  made.  The  scores  were  derived  in  the  following 
manner.  From  the  test  papers  in  each  group  which  included 
compositions,  S05  from  American  schools  and  830  from  Canadian, 
one  in  five  was  selected  at  random  for  scoring.  For  each  161 
American  papers  selected  in  this  way,  the  highest  possible  score  was 
34,  computed  by  allowing  one  point  for  the  correct  answer  to  each 
question  requiring  a factual  answer.  Similarly  the  highest  possible 
score  for  each  Canadian  paper  was  thirty. 

On  this  basis,  the  average  score  of  the  American  papers  was  only 
nine,  the  median  eight,  and  the  mode  nine. 

Only  three  papers  had  a score  higher  than  seventeen. 

The  average  score  for  the  Canadian  papers  was  twenty-one, 
the  median  twenty-one,  and  the  mode  twenty-three.  Twenty- 
seven  papers  had  a score  of  twenty-five  or  higher. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  material 
presented  in  this  chapter: 

First,  American  secondary  students  as  revealed  by  the  test  of 
information  are  woefully  lacking  in  information  of  elementary 
facts  regarding  Canadian  geography  and  history-  They  have  but 
slight  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  Canadian-United 
States  relationship. 
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Second,  Canadian  students  have  a better  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  than  do  American  students  concerning  Canada. 
Their  answers  indicated  a greater  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  nations. 

Third,  students  who  hold  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward  their 
neighbor  country  are  far  out-numbered  by  those  who  express 
good-will  and  friendliness. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Compositions  about  Canada  and  the  United  States 

In  order  to  get  a freer  expression  of  opinion  regarding  their 
neighbor  country  and  its  people  than  was  possible  from  answers  to 
set  questions,  the  students  were  requested  to  write  brief  composi- 
tions. They  were  instructed  to  give  their  impressions  of  the 
people  and  of  the  country  as  a place  to  live,  and  to  state  frankly 
how  they  felt  about  any  matters  concerning  the  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Eight  hundred  and  thirty  Canadians,  460  boys  and  370  girls 
representing  23  schools,  and  805  American  students  representing  IS 
schools,  wrote  compositions  based  on  the  instructions  given. 
Many  different  opinions  were  expressed.  A number  of  items, 
however,  were  mentioned  frequently  enough  to  allow  classification. 

Canadian  Compositions 
1 . Traits  of  America  ns 

While  Canadian  students  freely  criticized  features  of  American 
life  considered  undesirable,  they  were  generous  in  their  praise  of 
what  they  regarded  admirable.  Friendliness  was  called  a dis- 
tinguishing American  trait  in  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  830  composi- 
tions. Only  19  students  referred  to  Americans  as  unfriendly. 
This  impression  that  the  individual  American  is  friendly,  was 
reported  to  have  been  gained  from  visits  to  the  United  States  and 
from  contact  with  American  tourists  in  Canada.  Thirteen  per 
cent  mentioned  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  Americans  toward 
Canadian  tourists.  Sixteen  per  cent  said  that,  on  the  whole, 
Americans  are  a fine  people;  and  twenty-three  per  cent  paid  them 
the  compliment  of  saying,  “they  are  like  Canadians.’’  Other 
desirable  traits  called  characteristic  of  Americans  by  a smaller 
number  were  generosity,  mentioned  by  50;  fairness,  by  31;  and 
industry,  by  74. 

The  following  quotations  are  typical  of  the  references  made  to 
the  friendliness  of  Americans,  their  similarity  to  Canadians,  and  to 
other  desirable  qualities. 
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"When  one  enters  the  United  States  one  is  considered  one  of  them.” 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  people  of  the  United  States  is  their  friendliness.” 

"Every  Canadian  who  visits  the  United  States  returns  with  a better  idea 
of  the  life  of  American  citizens  than  he  had  before,  due  to  the  friendly  attitude 
of  American  citizens.” 

"One  week  last  year  has  been  my  only  sojourn  to  the  United  States.  Up 
to  that  time  I had  always  rather  liked  Americans.  After  that  I really  did 
like  them.  Everyone  with  whom  I came  in  contact  was  very  friendly  and 
exceedingly  kind.” 

"I  never  think  of  an  American  as  belonging  to  a foreign  country.  If  I 
were  to  meet  an  American  in  Europe  I would  look  on  him  as  one  of  my  country- 
men.” 

"If  all  the  people  are  like  the  ones  I met,  it  must  be  a fine  place  to  live.” 

“In  spite  of  criticisms  (morals,  crime,  materialism)  in  my  opinion  the 
United  States  of  America  is  a country  of  which  to  be  proud.  It  may  have 
its  faults  but  its  contributions  to  science,  exploration,  education,  and  human 
welfare  outweigh  them." 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  descended  from  the  same  nation  as 
ourselves.  We  are  both  English  speaking  nations  and  have  much  in  common.” 

“I  think  the  people,  as  a general  rule  are  very  much  like  ourselves,  although 
some  have  the  habit  of  "blowing”  about  their  country.  As  regards  their 
education,  however,  they  seem  to  be  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  other  coun- 
tries.” 

"On  the  whole  I have  liked  them  very  much.  In  fact  the  general  run  of 
Americans  I have  seen  are  very  much  like  our  own  people.  Of  course,  now 
and  then  we  met  an  American  whom  we  would  be  more  or  less  glad  to  see 
at  the  bottom  of  some  deep  lake,  those  who  swagger  about  the  town  as  if 
we  were  exceptionally  lucky  to  meet  such  fine  people.  Their  ostentatious 
and  loud  discussions  and  disapproval  of  Canada  are  indeed  very  irritating.” 

"We  are  so  often  told  that  Americans  are  a boastful,  bragging  lot  but  I 
believe,  and  I hope  I am  right,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  people  very 
much  like  Canadians.  Of  course,  there  is  a militant  person  here  and  there 
who  claims  that  the  States  won  the  war.  None  of  us  say  that  but  we  do  say 
that  the  Allies  could  not  have  won  the  war  without  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States.  Crime  seems  to  be  very  pievalent  in  the  States,  especially 
in  Chicago.” 

“The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  well  liked  by  Canadians.  The 
main  flaw  is  that  they  are  too  conceited.  They  think  the  United  States  is 
the  greatest  country  and  that  they  are  God’s  chosen  people.  Their  attitude 
is — ‘I  don’t  care  about  anyone  else  but  what  about  me?’  ” 

“Some  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a very  perverted  opinion  of  the 
extent,  size,  and  importance  of  their  own  country,  but  on  the  whole  the  ones 
I have  met  are  very  much  like  ourselves.” 
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As  the  above  quotations  indicate,  reference  to  the  similarity  be- 
tween Canadians  and  Americans  was  often  made  with  reservations. 

Of  impressions  less  complimentary,  the  one  mentioned  more 
often  than  any  other  is  the  reputed  “boastfulness”  of  the  American. 
Thirty  per  cent  used  that  term  in  describing  what  to  them  seems 
an  outstanding  American  trait.  Thirty-one  other  students  used 
a politer  term,  describing  Americans  as  having  a “superiority 
complex.”  This  boastfulness  is  most  resented  wThen  it  takes  the 
form  of  telling  the  Canadians  that  “America  Won  the  War.” 
Seventy-eight  compositions  had  the  following  statement  or  its 
equivalent,  “Americans  are  always  saying,  ‘We  won  the  war.’  ” 
Thirty-two  of  the  papers  said  this  boast  would  be  easier  to  tolerate 
if  the  United  States  had  not  entered  so  late.  However,  14  compo- 
sitions alluded  to  the  decisive  part  played  by  the  United  States  in 
the  war  and  a number  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  bravery  of 
American  soldiers.  Typical  of  the  remarks  about  American 
boastfulness  are  the  following. 

“Americans  have  anything  but  an  inferiority  complex.  They  think  that 
their  country,  their  relations,  and  their  cars  are  the  best  in  the  world  and 
they  will  argue  at  the  drop  of  the  hat.’’ 

“One  often  hears  the  Americans  spoken  of  as  ‘a  windbag  with  the  string 
off.’  Their  greatest  pleasure  is  making  money.” 

“There  is  only  one  thing  for  which  I dislike  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
their  natural  habit  of  boasting.  I suppose  we  all  boast  to  a certain  extent 
but  the  Americans  seem  to  take  the  cake.” 

"Any  United  States  citizens  with  whom  I have  ever  been  acquainted  have 
always  been  delightful  and  friendly,  but  boastful.” 

“The  only  real  fault  is  their  boastfulness.” 

“There  is  only  one  thing  that  I dislike  Americans  for.  I find  that  a great 
many  of  them  are  inclined  to  be  boastful.  Their  favorite  argument  with  a 
Canadian  is,  ‘wTe  won  the  war,’  and  they  base  their  arguments  on  facts  which 
are  untrue.  But  I will  certainly  admit  that  the  United  States  of  America 
did  a great  deal  to  bring  the  war  to  an  earlier  close.” 

“The  American  seems  to  have  one  quality  that  is  universally  recognized. 
He  is  a boaster.  He  is  perpetually  telling  you  how  much  better  his  country 
is  and  in  general  tries  to  ‘lord  it  over  you.’  ” 

“It  is  confusing  for  a tourist  to  be  traveling  in  the  United  States  for  he  is 
always  seeing  the  biggest  and  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world.” 

“The  United  States  is  an  awful  place.  The  people  are  as  conceited  as 
young  turkey  cocks  and  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  United  States  is  better 
in  everything  than  any  other  country.  I have  a few  relations  who  were 
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misguided  enough  to  go  and  live  in  the  States  and  they  occasionally  visit 
us  and  have  a great  time  blowing  about  how  great  United  States  of  America 
is  [ am  not  proud  of  these  relations.” 

'Americans  have  too  much  egotism  but  once  they  overcome  that  they  will 
be  almost  perfect  neighbors.” 

Closely  allied  to  the  attributed  boastfulness  of  the  American,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  students,  is  his  patronizing  attitude. 
Twenty-two  per  cent  expressed  the  opinion  that  Americans 
“patronize”  Canadians.  Twenty-five  per  cent  maintained  that 
the  United  States,  from  a feeling  of  superiority,  or  because  of 
selfishness  induced  by  a narrow  patriotism,  has  become  provincial 
and  holds  itself  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Forty-five  students 
cited  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  join  the  League  of  Nations 
as  proof  of  this  self-satisfaction  and  lack  of  interest  in  other  nations. 
Twenty-four  intimated  that  the  Lmited  States  is  not  helping  the 
cause  of  World  Peace.  Twenty-five  stated  that  they  regard  the 
United  States  as  militaristic. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  830  compositions  expressed  regret 
that  Americans  appear  to  have  little  interest  in  Canada  and 
are  ignorant  about  their  country  and  its  progress.  Fifty-three 
of  these  compositions  cited  instances  of  American  lack  of  informa- 
tion. Tourists  were  reported  to  have  come  prepared  to  find  even 
southern  Canada  peopled  with  Indians  and  Eskimos  and  snow- 
covered  in  summer.  Fifty-five  expressed  the  hope  that  Canadians 
and  Americans  might  learn  more  about  one  another  in  the  schools. 

The  following  statements  typify  sentiments  expressed  in  many 
compositions. 

“They  refer  to  their  country  as  'America,’  as  if  they  were  the  only  nation 
on  the  American  continent.  Canada  is  just  as  much  America  as  is  the  United 
States,  although  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  call  ourselves  by  that  name 
after  it  has  been  used  by  those  to  the  south  for  a century  or  more.” 

"The  Americans  are  a people  who  do  not  study  foreign  countries  in  their 
schools  as  much  as  they  should.” 

‘‘One  cannot  really  fully  understand  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  average  'Yankee’  that  one  meets  touring  in  the  summer  appears  to  be 
self-satisfied — very  self-satisfied  indeed — and  hopelessly  ignorant  of  Canadian 
history.  Their  impression  of  Canada  is  a very  small  bit  of  land  north  of 
their  glorious  country  and  fifty  per  cent  of  them  are  very  surprised  when  they 
see  the  vastness  of  Canada.  I wonder  if  there  are  any  maps  of  Canada  in 
the  United  .States ?” 

"It  seems  very  strange  that  the  United  States  has  not  yet  joined  with  the 
League  of  Nations  when  their  own  President  Wilson  drew  up  the  plan.” 
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“The  United  States  is  a hot-bed  of  hustling,  flag-waving,  gum-chewing 
men  and  women  whose  dignity  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.” 

"The  school  children  do  not  learn  enough  about  Canada.  We  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  United  States.” 

“They  are  proud  of  their  country  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  often 
boastful.  They  know  very  little  about  Canada  as  a country  and  very  little 
about  her  history.  The  people  seem  to  be  friendly  toward  Canada  but 
uninterested.” 

“Unfortunately  a great  fault  of  American  education  lies  in  the  fact  that 
American  schools  have  a tendency  to  teach  only  American  history.  As  a 
result  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Americans  are  in  total  ignorance  of  impor- 
tant facts  of  their  nearest  neighbor,  Canada.” 

“The  information  of  the  average  American  about  Canada  is  appalling. 
They  seem  to  think  that  w'e  bundle  ourselves  in  furs,  live  in  tepees  and  crouch 
around  the  Arctic  circle.” 

“The  American  people  are  uneducated  with  regard  to  Canada.  Many 
do  not  know  what  a great  country  this  is.  If  this  were  corrected,  relations 
between  the  two  countries  would  improve.” 

“Through  lack  of  knowledge  of  one  another  Canadians  and  Americans  form 
wrong  ideas  about  each  other.  I myself  know  very  little  about  the  United 
States  and  I am  sure  many  other  students  are  the  same  as  I in  regard  to  this.” 

Other  traits,  said  to  be  typical  of  many  Americans,  are  given 
in  the  following  paragraphs.  Americans  impressed  thirteen  per 
cent  of  the  students  as  being  too  materialistic.  Such  expressions 
as  “money  mad,’’  “they  think  money  is  everything,”  “they  think 
money  will  do  anything,”  occur  frequently,  as  the  following 
quotations  indicate. 

“As  business  men  Americans  are  unscrupulous  and  heartless.” 

“Americans  are  too  fond  of  the  almighty  dollar.” 

“The  United  States  leads  only  in  practical  things,  no  art,  no  soul.” 

"The  people  there  are  very  mercenary.  This  would  be  a natural  result 
The  hustle  and  bustle  of  money-seeking  go-getters  has  raised  that  country 
to  such  a stage  that  money  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  the  finer  things 
in  life  go  begging.  Of  course  I do  not  mean  that  by  having  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  powTer,  the  United  States  W’ill  go  ‘bankrupt’  next  year  or  within 
the  next  ten  years.” 

“Perhaps  the  United  States  has  advanced  too  rapidly  materially  as  com- 
pared with  her  spiritual  and  mental  advancements.” 

“United  States  is  out  for  money  by  hook  or  crook.” 

This  love  of  money  is  not  associated  with  miserliness,  for  many 
spoke  of  the  extravagant  and  reckless  spending,  and  the  “easy- 
come-easy-go  attitude”  of  the  American  in  regard  to  money. 
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Another  trait  said  to  be  typically  American  is  speed  and  hurry. 

“Americans  are  always  in  a hurry  to  go  some  place  and  rush  about  like  mad.” 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  seem  to  me  to  always  be  in  a big  hurry 
to  do  nothing.” 

Forty-three  spoke  of  the  “loudness”  of  the  typical  American, 
alleged  to  be  due  to  a desire  for  the  limelight.  The  incorrect  use  of 
English  and  an  over-indulgence  in  slang  were  mentioned  by  twenty. 

While  eleven  per  cent  mentioned  the  American's  love  of  sports 
and  amusement,  twenty  considered  them  “poor  sports”  in  inter- 
national competition.  Twenty-four  deprecated  the  fact  that 
athletics  in  the  United  States  seem  to  be  dominated  too  much  by 
professionalism.  Twenty  compositions  said  that  American  ath- 
letes are  spoiled  by  too  much  hero-worship. 

Seventy-three  qualified  their  criticisms  by  stating  that  their 
comments  applied  not  to  the  Americans  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
but  to  those  of  foreign  birth. 

2.  The  United  States  as  a Place  to  Live 

Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  students  said  that  the 
United  States  would  be  a fine  place  to  live,  nine  per  cent  stating 
that,  next  to  Canada,  they  would  prefer  residence  there.  Seven 
per  cent  said  that  moving  to  the  United  States  would  not  seem  like 
going  to  a foreign  country.  The  principal  reasons  given  for 
considering  the  United  States  a desirable  place  to  live  are  the 
following:  a desirable  climate,  mentioned  in  78  of  the  830  composi- 
tions; beautiful  scenery,  in  82;  a land  of  opportunity  for  the 
ambitious  and  industrious  youth,  105  or  thirteen  per  cent;  good 
educational  opportunities,  particularly  in  technical  fields,  39;  the 
low  cost  of  commodities,  52;  and  high  wages,  47. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  students  said  the  United  States  does  not 
attract  them  as  a place  to  live.  The  principal  objection  mentioned 
by  twelve  per  cent  is  the  crowded  conditions  in  the  large  cities. 
Crowds,  noise,  lack  of  trees  and  lawns,  and  crimes  were  said  to  be 
typical  of  the  large  American  cities.  Forty-eight  students  stated 
that  the  unemployment  situation  is  much  more  serious  here  than 
in  Canada.  Thirty-nine  said  they  would  not  like  to  live  in  a country 
where  the  wealth  is  so  unevenly  distributed.  Forty-two  felt 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  handicaps  the  American  laborer. 
Twenty-three  felt  that  storms,  cyclones,  and  heat  spells  make  the 
United  States  unsafe  and  uncomfortable.  Forty-six  students  said 
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that  educational  opportunities  in  the  United  States  are  greatly 
inferior  to  those  in  Canada. 

3.  The  United  States  as  a Business  Nation 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  compositions  rated  the  United 
States  as  a country  of  great  wealth  and  financial  power.  Nineteen 
per  cent  spoke  of  the  great  progress  made  in  developing  business 
and  industry,  and  twenty  per  cent  expressed  admiration  for 
American  industry  for  its  progressiveness  and  for  its  investment 
of  large  sums  for  research. 

When  the  test  was  taken,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
just  passed  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Bill.  Since  Canadian  exports 
were  considerably  affected,  it  is  natural  that  nineteen  per  cent 
felt  that  it  was  decidedly  unfair  to  Canada  and  would  harmfully 
affect  commercial  relations.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  papers 
favored  some  form  of  reciprocity  between  the  two  countries. 
Forty-six  students  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment would  retaliate  with  a high  tariff  against  imports  from  the 
United  States.  Eight  per  cent  considered  the  penetration  of 
American  capital  into  Canada  undesirable,  while  only  six  said  that 
Canada  benefited  by  American  ownership  of  Canadian  industries. 
Seven  per  cent  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  buying  goods  made 
in  Canada  or  Great  Britain,  and  avoiding  whenever  possible  the 
purchase  of  American  goods.  The  following  are  typical  state- 
ments about  the  tariff: 

“Its  chief  fault  is  that  it  thinks  it  can  export  to  other  countries  but  not 
import.  Trade  cannot  be  carried  on  in  this  one-sided  manner.” 

“Just  after  Canada  passed  the  ban  on  exporting  liquor  the  United  States 
put  up  a high  tariff  wall.  This  does  not  show  much  gratitude  toward  Canada 
for  her  help.” 

“When  the  United  States  raised  the  tariff  to  protect  the  farmer,  as  President 
Hoover  said,  she  lost  one  of  her  best  customers.  We  in  turn  have  raised  oui 
tariff  and  are  going  to  try  and  find  a market  elsewhere.  This  tends  to  create 
a feeling  of  unrest.  We  have  obtained  much  of  our  manufactured  goods 
from  the  United  States,  now  we  shall  manufacture  our  own.” 

“Our  tariff  is  a good  thing  for  the  United  .States,  for  it  will  show  her  that 
she  must  treat  Canada  on  equal  terms.” 

“Another  matter  is  the  increase  in  the  tariff.  The  friendly  relation  is  due 
largely  to  the  great  commerce  between  the  two  nations.  Canada  could  do 
nothing  but  retaliate  when  the  United  States  increased  the  tariff  W’all.” 

“Already  people  are  asking  if  the  goods  they  w'ant  to  buy  are  American. 
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If  they  are  they  will  not  buy  them  unless  there  is  no  other  brand.  The 
tariff  is  a boomerang.” 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  students  expressed  the  conviction  that 
“the  twentieth  century  belongs  to  Canada.”  Thirty-eight  stu- 
dents felt  that  Canadian  progress  in  this  century  will  be  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  In  their  opinion,  the  United 
States  has  reached  the  point  where  her  natural  resources  are 
limited  and  must  depend  more  upon  Canada.  Canadian  re- 
sources, they  felt,  are  just  beginning  to  be  developed  and  great 
industrial  progress  is  assured. 

4.  Crime  in  the  United  States 

While  many  spoke  in  admiration  of  some  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government,  59  expressed  the  opinion,  that  every- 
thing considered,  Canada’s  is  far  superior.  The  compositions 
were  particularly  critical  of  our  inability  to  cope  with  crime.  Six 
hundred  twenty-one  of  the  830  compositions  contained  references 
to  crime  or  law  enforcement  in  this  country.  Thirty-three  per 
cent  spoke  of  the  United  States  as  a place  with  “too  much  crime.” 
Thirteen  per  cent  said  that  Canada's  methods  of  enforcing  the  law 
and  keeping  criminals  in  check  are  far  superior.  The  volume  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  was  attributed  by  some  to  be  due  to 
corruption  of  police  departments  and  criminal  courts.  This  source 
of  American  lawlessness  was  mentioned  by  eleven  per  cent. 
Thirty-four  students  said  that  our  system  of  choosing  judges  is 
faulty.  Seven  per  cent  blamed  our  immigration  laws,  stating  that 
foreigners  in  our  cities  are  largely  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of 
crime. 

Apparently  the  exploits  of  the  Chicago  gangster  are  as  well 
known  to  the  Canadians  as  the  deeds  of  the  Mounted  Police  are  to 
Americans.  Fortunately,  however,  the  gangster  is  not  admired 
by  Canadian  students  as  is  the  “Mountie”  in  the  United  States. 
Seventy  compositions  referred  to  Chicago  as  a place  where  crime 
flourishes.  In  a few  compositions  other  cities  were  mentioned— 
Detroit,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  To  many  Canadians, 
Chicago  has  the  distinction  of  being  “the  crime  capital”  of  the 
United  States.  Chicago  was  also  mentioned  in  21  compositions  in 
connection  with  what  the  writers  called  “The  Chicago  Water 
Steal.”  The  following  statements  about  the  prevalence  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  are  typical  of  many. 
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"The  crime  in  the  States  is  astounding.  Weapons  are  easy  to  obtain 
and  anybody  out  of  a job  joins  a gang  and  becomes  a gangster  The  people 
have  much  too  high  opinion  of  themselves  and  do  much  too  much  talking. 
They  are  really  just  ignorant  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  think  the  States  is 
the  one  and  only  place  to  live.” 

"It  is  true  that  we  Canadians  read  about  the  atrocious  crimes  committed 
in  your  large  cities,  but  these  crimes  for  the  most  part  are  not  perpetrated 
by  true  American  citizens.  It  is  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  of  European 
cities  who  pour  into  cities  like  Chicago  and  there  take  up  a life  of  crime. 
We  do  not,  however,  hear  enough  of  your  great  and  good  inhabitants.  I 
knew  that  the  vast  majority  are  fine,  upright,  law-abiding  citizens.  Next 
to  Canada  I think  I should  like  to  live  in  the  States  more  than  any  country 
in  the  world.” 

"The  great  difference  in  our  countries  is  that  in  Canada  we  fear  the  law 
and  rather  like  our  police.  There  they  fear  the  individual  cop  and  have  no 
respect  for  the  law.” 

"Chicago,  some  day  in  the  near  future,  will  be  completely  in  the  hands  of 
robbers,  cut-throats,  and  their  friends.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  water 
works,  lighting  system,  and  city  council  will  be  managed  by  them  .” 

"The  United  States  of  America  is  no  place  to  live.  It  may  be  when  in 
future  years  the  big  cities,  maelstroms  of  vice,  are  either  cleaned  out  of  gangs, 
etc.,  or  philanthropically  blown  to  pieces.  Canada  for  me.  The  air  is  pure." 

' ' The  crime  wave  and  the  attendant  publicity  have  done  much  to  lower  the 
opinion  of  Canadians  with  regard  to  the  United  States  as  they  naturally  fear 
the  influence  of  lawlessness  on  their  own  country.” 

"The  only  reason  I have  for  not  wanting  to  live  in  the  United  States  is 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  crime.” 

"A  missionary  from  China  said  even  the  Chinese  look  with  disdain  on  the 
United  States.” 

"I  would  never  live  in  the  United  States.  I am  proud  to  be  a Canadian 
and  a part  of  the  British  Empire.  I respect  law  and  order  and  that  is  the 
chief  reason  I do  not  respect  the  United  States.  The  Americans  have  thrown 
over  religion  and  laugh  at  Britishers  for  clinging  to  their  old  customs  and 
ideals.  The  Americans  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  they  cannot  live  without 
religion,  and  the  past  can  give  them  something  the  present  can’t,  and  that 
law  and  order  are  necessary  in  any  country  if  she  is  to  be  respected.  Money 
is  the  curse  of  the  American.  It  blinds  him  so  that  he  cannot  see  other  things 
of  more  importance.” 

More  attempt  to  clean  up  the  crime  situation  would  win  more  respect 
from  all  countries  and  make  Canada  proud  to  be  a neighbor.” 

"At  this  time,  when  one  thinks  of  the  United  States,  one  does  not  think  of 
the  vast  country  and  the  beautiful  southland  first,  but  of  the  lawlessness 
and  evils  of  its  teeming  cities.  Everywhere  one  turns  one  reads  of  rum 
running,  illicit  liquor,  dope  peddling,  gangster  wars,  robberies,  murders. 
Truly  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  envied  for  her  reputation  for  law  and 
order.” 
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“Even  after  deducting  the  usual  newspaper  error  of  exaggeration,  the 
country  seems  to  have  an  excessive  amount  of  crime  for  such  a highly  efficient 
organization.” 

“With  so  many  foreigners  crime  became  abundant,  and  today  Detroit  and 
Chicago  are  unparalleled  in  criminal  history.  This  information  is  not  ob- 
tained from  cheap  literature  but  from  authoritative  sources.  Truly,  the 
United  States  have  made  themselves  into  a great  country,  with  large  industries, 
but  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  intermingling  of  the  various  races  is  going 
to  bring  about  an  American  with  a mentality  that  would  bear  no  resemblance 
to  that  of  Washington  whatever.” 

“The  United  States  is  not  as  fine  a place  to  live  in  as  Canada  because  the 
crime  cannot  be  controlled.  Their  prohibition  laws  are  terrible,  fierce, 
wretchedly  enforced.  The  people  have  no  respect  for  the  Sabbath  Day. 
The  working  class  are  foreigners.  The  big  guns  make  slaves  of  their  men  and 
are  greedy  for  wealth,  not  reputation  or  morals.  The  system  of  schooling  is 
easy  compared  to  Canada.  The  sports  are  commercialized  too  much.  The 
scenic  beauties  are  not  to  be  compared  with  Canada.” 

“I  would  not  dislike  living  in  the  United  States  as  a country  save  for  the 
amount  of  corruption  that  seems  to  be  ever  present.  However,  you  probably 
look  the  same  way  toward  us.  May  we  ever  set  an  example  of  friendly 
neighborliness  to  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

The  impression  that  Chicago  is  a lawless  city  and  that  the 
United  States  is  unable  to  handle  gangsterism  and  racketeering  was 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  American  newspapers  and  moving 
pictures  by  eleven  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  students.  Their 
opinion  of  some  of  our  movies  and  publications  are  revealed  in  the 
statements  selected  from  a number  of  compositions. 

“United  States  moving  pictures,  magazines,  etc.,  are  flooding  Canada,  but 
Canadian  magazines  and  newspapers  which  are  of  a higher  moral  type  do 
not  reach  the  United  States  to  any  great  extent.” 

“A  good  many  of  the  movies  are  trash.” 

“The  report  of  crimes,  murders,  robberies  and  every  other  form  of  vice 
is  appalling  in  every  American  paper  brought  into  Canada.  If  the  people 
of  the  United  States  want  publicity  of  the  wrong  kind,  they  are  certainly 
getting  it  on  the  front  pages  of  every  paper  a Canadian  boy  or  girl  picks  up.” 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Canada, 
both  in  custom  and  habit.  If  the  magazines,  pictures,  and  records  of  crime 
are  a fair  basis  of  judging,  however,  the  moral  tone  is  slightly  lower  than 
that  in  Canada.” 

“Some  of  the  American  literature  sent  to  Canada  can  only  be  described 
as  ‘rotten,’  giving  us  no  real  insight  into  American  life.” 

“If  anything  would  induce  Canadians  to  stay  away  from  the  States  it 
is  the  distorted  view  of  crime  given  by  the  newspapers.  It  makes  us  think 
that  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  continually  dodging  machine  gun 
bullets  and  ducking  away  from  bombs.” 
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“In  the  newspapers,  which  usually  form  our  greatest  source  of  information 
about  the  United  States,  we  hear  only  of  the  great  and  the  arrant  fools.  We 
read  of  gangsters,  tree-sitters,  marathon  dancers,  talkers.  This  gives  an 
impression  that  disgusts  us.  But  the  fine  people  of  the  United  States  are 
not  the  ones  who  get  their  names  in  the  newspapers  and  what  I believe  to  be 
the  general  Canadian  impression  is  incorrect.  Perhaps  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  feel  the  same  about  us  for  similar  reasons.’’ 

“Many  articles  in  magazines,  books,  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States  of  America  are  vile." 

“By  her  literature,  movies,  etc.,  the  United  States  is  corrupting  the  world.” 

“Many  of  our  magazines,  in  fact  almost  all,  are  printed  in  the  United  States. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  are  rubbish  about  the  wonderfully  smart 
criminals,  etc.  That  is  what  ruins  young  men  and  women.” 

“Canada  is  dominated  by  American  ideas,  literature,  manufactured  goods, 
money  and  other  interests.” 

“I  deplore  seme  of  the  high  pressure  methods  and  the  sensational  cheap 
movies  and  books.  Why  are  American  children  pushed  to  the  fore  and  made 
so  bold?  Nearly  every  six-  or  seven-year  old  American  boy  I have  met  is 
the  boastful,  know-it-all  smart  aleck.  I have  heard  this  opinion  by  many. 
But  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I admire  the  American  people  and  always  anticipate 
with  pleasure  a trip  to  Detroit  or  New  York.” 

“I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  large  American  magazines  with  large 
Canadian  circulation  to  publish  a little  less  about  America  and  a little  more 
about  the  world  in  general.” 

“The  ordinary  Canadian  thinks  every  American  has  been  in  the  movies 
at  some  time  or  other  and  has  been  shot  at — at  least  the  Chicagoans.” 

“I  do  not  remember  having  seen  moving  pictures  yet  which  were  not  fifty 
per  cent  of  nothingness,  thirty  per  cent  suggestion,  and  the  remainder  un- 
defiled rot.  U.  S.  A.  is  no  place  to  live.” 

“Some  of  the  American  literature  sent  to  Canada  can  only  be  described  as 
rotten — giving  us  no  real  insight  into  American  life.” 

“The  many  moving  pictures  I have  seen,  and  which  were  filmed  in  the 
United  States,  showed  me,  in  the  main  part,  underworld  scenes,  night  clubs, 
etc.  A few  showed  luxury  beyond  comprehension.  No  doubt  there  is  some 
of  the  former  and  some  of  the  latter.  But  isn't  the  United  States  composed 
mainly  of  the  hardworking,  honest,  ’middle  class  man?’  Why  are  the  pictures 
not  of  life  as  it  really  is?” 


5.  Liquor 

Many  compositions  discussed  prohibition.  Eight  per  cent 
referred  to  prohibition  in  the  United  States  as  nothing  but  a joke. 
Only  18  students  agreed  with  President  Hoover  that  it  is  a “noble 
experiment.”  While  in  a number  of  cases  students  thought  that 
the  United  States  did  not  deserve  the  help  which  Canada  gave  by 
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forbidding  the  export  of  liquor  to  the  United  States,  22  thought 
Canada's  action  entirely  right. 

6.  Canadian-United  States  Relations 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  students  felt  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  promote  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Twenty -three  per  cent  rated  the  United  States 
a good  neighbor,  15  saying  that  next  to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
vStates  is  Canada's  best  friend.  Eighteen  used  expressions  like  the 
following,  “the  best  possible  neighbor,’’  “wonderful  neighbor,” 
“fine  neighbor.”  Thirty-eight  spoke  of  the  lack  of  necessity  for 
border  protection.  Sixteen  felt  war  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  unthinkable.  Twenty  felt  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  and  navigation  projects  could  be  handled  best  by  the  two 
nations  working  together.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  compositions 
spoke  of  the  great  influence  of  the  United  States  on  Canada. 
Thirty-seven  compositions  said  that  this  influence  was  to  be 
deplored,  while  15  thought  it  had  been  helpful.  Forty  compositions 
felt  that  Canada  is  less  dependent  on  the  United  States  than  she 
has  been  and  that  American  influence  will  diminish.  Thirty- 
two  compositions  felt  that  the  United  States  has  dealt  unfairly 
with  Canada.  Many  of  this  group  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
United  States  takes  advantage  of  Canada  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Thirty-two  said  that  Canadians  resent  the  discounting 
of  Canadian  money  in  the  United  States.  Twenty  nine  spoke  of 
unpleasant  experiences  with  United  States  customs  officers. 

The  comments  selected  for  quotation  are  typical  of  many 
expressions  about  Canadian-United  States  relations. 

“Although  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been 
amicable  for  over  a century  it  is  absurd  to  say  there  can  never  be  war  between 
the  two  countries.  There  is  in  Canada,  as  we  believe  there  is  in  America, 
a certain  conservative  hostility  to  the  neighboring  nation.  At  the  least 
insult  or  affront,  certain  hot  tempers  flare  up.  The  Fenian  raids,  though 
insignificant,  showed  that  the  spirit  of  militarism  existed  between  the 
countries.” 

“We  speak  of  the  good  feeling  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
We  are  trying  to  fool  ourselves.  There  is  no  good  feeling.  It  is  merely  on 
the  surface.  We  try  to  make  ourselves  believe  that  we  would  side  with  the 
-States  in  a matter  of  war,  but  I am  afraid  unless  it  were  to  our  own  advantage 
we  would  not.  There  is  still  a strong  feeling  of  rivalry  between  England  and 
the  United  States  and  as  we  represent  England  here  it  is  our  duty  to  look 
after  her  interests.” 
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“The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  should  be  what  they 
are  or  maybe  even  cooler.  There  should  be  but  courtesy  not  friendliness. 
In  all  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  we  seem  always  to  be  getting  a 
raw  deal,  therefore,  I say,  break  off  all  relations,  set  hundreds  of  forts  along 
the  international  boundary  line,  disallow  American  ships  to  come  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  let  Canadian  industry  and  resources  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Canadians.  This  will  insure  the  people  of  both  countries  living 
in  comfort  and  security  and  in  peace.  Just  as  in  Italy  and  France,  the  motto 
here  should  be,  ‘Canada  for  Canadians.’  ” 

“On  the  whole,  Canada  should  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  United 
States.  The  best  thing  the  United  States  could  do  would  be  to  prohibit 
Canadian  immigrants  from  entering  the  States.  The  United  States  is  not 
treating  Canada  fairly.  Immigration  laws  are  an  insult  to  our  country. 
Newspapers  talk  annexation.” 

“I  think  in  the  near  future  Canada  will  surpass  the  United  States  and 
make  a better  name  for  herself  and  be  more  respected  and  honored  than 
the  States.” 

“In  lieu  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  a dumping  ground  for  American  moving 
pictures,  radio,  early  vegetables,  manufactured  products  and  culture,  a little 
more  consideration  of  Canadian  requirements  and  rights  could  be  given.” 

"Canada  has  been  more  than  decent  to  the  United  States,  but  we  have 
been  treated  indecently.” 

“The  United  States  wants  to  own  Canada.” 

“We  are  certainly  close  friends  but  Canada  will  never  quite  unite  with 
U.  S.  A.  We  are  loyal  to  Britain.  Canada  has  the  future  before  her.  She 
will  grow  and  thrive.  Soon  the  last  frontier  of  the  north  will  disappear  but 
even  in  her  growing  independence  she  will  not  consider  separation  from 
Britain,  even  though  it  is  true  that  Canadians  and  Americans  in  character 
are  closer  than  Canadians  and  Britains.  About  the  only  thing  that  separates 
us  from  U.  S.  A.  is  the  49th  parallel.” 

“I  believe  firmly  that  Canada  and  United  States  should  be  one  country. 
If  Canada  were  to  annex  the  United  States  both  countries  would  benefit 
greatly.  In  times  of  stress,  the  United  States  would  have  no  fear  of  an  attack 
from  the  north,  great  industries  could  be  developed  in  Canada  by  United 
States  capital,  and  this  would  relieve  the  labor  situation  in  both  countries. 
In  fact,  in  nearly  every  aspect,  both  countries  would  benefit  tremendously 
by  annexation.” 

Twenty-two  other  papers  discussed  annexation. 

“It  is  sincerely  appreciated  when  United  States  newspapers  speak  of  the 
English  with  respect.” 

“The  friendly  feeling  which  U.  S.  A.  bears  toward  Great  Britain  is  also  a 
factor  in  the  amicable  relations.  Should  there  be  at  any  time  a disagreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  public  feeling  in  Canada  might 
be  prejudiced  against  the  United  States.” 

“Canada  and  the  United  States  can  never  be  perfectly  friendly  when  such 


men  as  “Big  Bill”  Thompson  are  shouting  anti-British  propaganda.  He  is 
a laughing  stock  to  Canadians  and  has  done  more  to  make  us  despise  the  United 
States  than  any  other  man.” 

“The  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  are 
of  the  friendliest.  There  may  be  minor  disputes  but  these  are  scarcely 
greater  than  those  which  take  place  between  the  political  parties  of  both 
countries.” 

“War  between  the  two  countries  is  always  a possibility  but  I would  hate 
to  see  it  come.  To  fight  the  people  I have  seen  and  talked  to  is  unthinkable. 
If  the  United  States  joined  the  League  of  Nations  the  clouds  of  war  would 
be  even  less  likely  to  appear  on  the  horizon.  But  seemingly  the  United  States 
is  afraid  of  being  “done”  by  Great  Britain.  Any  unfriendliness  toward 
Great  Britain  such  as  one  finds  in  Hearst’s  magazines,  and  in  the  conversation 
of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Chicago,  do  not  by  any  means  aid  the  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  For  Canada  is  British  and  an  insult  to  Britain 
is  as  great  an  insult  to  Canada  and  always  will  be.” 

“There  is  bound  to  be  some  friction  between  two  countries  on  such  close 
terms,  but  these  should  be  settled  by  mutual  and  fair  agreements.” 

“There  is  an  unwarranted  ill  feeling  against  Americans,  in  general,  in  parts 
of  Canada,  more  especially  Ontario.  This  is  due  to  three  causes:  first,  a 
certain  type  of  criticizing  American  tourist;  second,  the  supercilious  attitude 
of  a number  of  zealous,  patriotic,  flag-waving  Canadians;  third,  the  some- 
time unwarranted  flaunting  of  American  ideals  and  patriotism  to  be  found 
in  books  published  in  the  United  States,  but  more  especially  in  motion  pictures. 
Undoubtedly  there  should  be  more  harmony  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  especially  as  they  are  such  close  neighbors.  But  the  fault  is  not  all 
one-sided.” 

“The  attitude  of  many  Canadians,  even  teachers,  toward  the  United  States 
is  too  often  a wrong  one.  A great  many  citizens  look  upon  the  U.  S.  A.  as 
a country  which,  foolishly  breaking  away  from  the  British  Empire,  is  quickly 
going  to  the  ‘dogs.’  There  is  far  too  much  nationalism  in  this  country.” 

“The  soldiers  of  the  United  States  made  great  sacrifices  in  the  Great  War, 
but  I do  not  think  they  actually  won  the  war.  However,  such  a dispute 
between  two  great  countries  is  petty  and  should  be  forgotten.  Both  countries 
won  the  war.” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  particularly  wonderful  that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
should  have  remained  at  peace  for  over  100  years;  it  is  only  sensible.  After 
all  we  have  so  much  in  common.” 

"As  a neighbor,  I firmly  believe  that  the  United  States  is  the  best  to  be 
found  anywhere,  and  the  good  relations  existing  between  Canada  and  the 
LTnited  States  will  last  forever.” 

“Canada  and  the  United  States  are  like  two  members  of  a family.  They 
have  their  little  quarrels,  but  in  the  end  they  make  up  and  are  good  friends. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  need  each  other.” 

The  following  quotations  give  a fairly  complete  summary  of  the 
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Canadian  students'  impressions  as  revealed  in  typical  compositions. 

“There  is  a small  nucleus  of  American  people  which  is  cultured,  educated, 
polished,  refined,  brilliant,  and,  if  not  pro-British,  not  anti-British.  There 
is  a large  band  of  dangerous  murderers  and  gunmen  abroad  in  such  cities 
as  Chicago  that  makes  one  smile  at  ‘American  justice,’  and  such  like  phrases. 
I think  the  average  American  citizen  is  as  good  as  ours  in  many  respects. 
But  I think  he  is  too  Chauvinistic.  American  magazines,  articles,  pictures 
over  here  simply  exude  information  explaining  how  America  won  the  war. 
There  is  certainly  much  truth  in  the  statement  that  America  shortened  the 
war,  but  the  fact  that  she  came  in  so  late  should  surely  make  her  stop  blowing 
her  own  horn.  Nevertheless,  I think  that  the  true  American  citizen,  not 
the  hundred-per-centers’  we  hear  and  see  so  much  of,  are  fine,  respectable 
people,  who  greatly  deplore  the  manifold  evils  in  their  country.  But  they 
are  in  a decided  minority.  While  the  crime  over  here  is  rather  bad,  it  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  organized  guerrilla  warfare,  systematic  murdering, 
and  unashamed  grafting,  as  well  as  the  farcial  ‘wet  and  dry’  squabbles  which 
go  on  in  the  U.  S.  A.  I would  very  much  like  to  live  in  some  parts  of  the 
States,  such  as  Maine  or  California,  while  I would  just  as  soon  commit  suicide 
as  live  in  Chicago.  I would  like  to  live  in  Boston,  and  I wouldn’t  mind 
New  York.” 

“My  knowledge  of  conditions  of  living,  working,  playing,  and  eating  in  the 
U.  S.  is  very  limited.  It  is  now  about  eight  years  since  my  last  visit.  But, 
being  only  human,  I have  my  opinion  of  the  people.  I have  three  opinions: 
on  the  street  corner  I denounce  them  as  a loud-mouthed,  grotesquely  clothed, 
hard  drinking  and  smoking  bunch  of  business  men;  in  the  drawing  room  I 
concede  them  brains  and  cunning;  in  my  private  thoughts  I see  them  (patron- 
izingly, as  befits  a citizen-to-be  of  an  older  country)  as  a young,  brilliant, 
hardy  race,  endowed  with  ambition  and  grit,  ready  to  argue  or  prepare  to 
fight.  The  bad  is  often  looked  at  and  taken  before  the  good;  therefore,  the 
bad  side  of  the  United  States  forms  too  often  the  basis  of  our  opinion.” 

American  Compositions 

The  statements  which  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  SO 5 
compositions  written  by  American  students  are  similar  to  these: 
“I  know  very  little  about  Canada,"  "I  don't  know  enough  about 
Canada  to  write  much  of  a composition.  " Twenty-six  per  cent  of 
the  students  used  such  phrases,  and  forty  said  they  could  express  no 
opinion  about  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
since  they  knew  nothing  about  them.  The  following  statements 
are  typical. 

“I  am  terribly  ignorant  in  regard  to  Canada,  and  all  I think  of  is  fish,  snow, 
cold,  ice.” 

“This  is  the  first  time  I have  really  thought  about  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
They  are  so  close  together  there  should  be  something  in  school  about  it.” 
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“I  do  not  remember  ever  reading  anything  about  Canada  in  a newspaper 
or  magazine.” 

"It  is  quite  a jolt  to  discover  that  I cannot  name  any  of  the  famous  Cana- 
dians in  past  history  or  of  the  present  day.” 

"You  ask  for  a brief  composition  about  Canada — well  it  will  be  brief.  I 
really  don’t  know  much  about  that  neighbor,  in  fact  all  I have  ever  learned 
about  Canada  was  from  the  movies  and  books  we  were  compelled  to  read. 
As  far  as  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  concerned 
I don’t  know  enough  facts  to  write  anything.” 

"All  I know  about  Canada  is  that  she  is  controlled  by  Great  Britain;  has 
great  places  to  fish;  is  a good  country  for  furs  and  has  many  mines.  The 
climate  is  very  cold.” 

“Canada  is  so  close  and  yet  so  far  away  from  me.  I know  less  about  it 
than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  world.” 

"I  think  of  it  as  a place  of  raw  materials  which  are  exported  to  England. 
I have  a hazy  idea  of  its  government  and  don’t  read  much  about  it  in  the 
papers.” 

"This  test  makes  me  feel  very  much  ashamed,  since  I realize  how  little 
I know  about  our  peaceful  next  door  neighbor,  Canada.  Mexico  would  be 
much  easier  to  write  about  because  we  have  had  more  trouble.” 

"I  have  never  visited  Canada,  have  no  friends — relations — and  I haven’t 
read  anything  about  Canada.  Therefore  I know  nothing  of  which  I could 
write  except  it  must  have  a good  government  to  be  able  to  control  liquor.” 

"I  really  don't  know  enough  about  Canada  to  write  a composition.  It 
would  be  a good  thing  to  teach  a little  about  Canada  in  school  as  it  is  our 
closest  neighbor.” 

"Realizing  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  I know  extremely  little  about 
Canada,  I hardly  feel  competent  to  write  anything  approaching  a composition. 
Canada  to  me  has  always  been  vaguely  romantic,  a land  of  dazzling  snow, 
trappers,  Indians,  mounties.” 

"This  test  has  made  me  realize  that  Canada,  our  next  door  neighbor,  is 
more  of  a foreign  country  to  me  than  England  or  France.  I have  made  up 
my  mind  to  one  thing,  I am  going  to  acquire  the  information  required  in 
this  test.” 

"Have  never  read  or  studied  any  books  concerning  Canada.” 

"I  know  practically  nothing  about  Canada  except  that  most  of  the  people 
live  in  old  villages  and  are  not  very  rich.” 

"To  me  Canada  has  been  a vague  country,  I knew  it  existed  and  that’s 
about  all.  Every  once  in  a while  something  crops  up  about  rum  running. 
Again  we  get  alluring  shots  of  Canada  in  the  movies.  These  are  usually 
scenes  of  the  far  north  and  the  only  signs  of  civilization  are  an  occasional 
cabin,  trapper,  or  mounted  police.” 

1.  Traits  of  Canadians 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  students  wrote  what  they  intended  to 
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be  a compliment  when  they  said  that  “Canadians  are  like  Ameri- 
cans.” A considerable  number  of  papers  stated  that  Canadians 
who  come  to  this  country  are  so  like  us  that  they  are  not  considered 
foreigners.  Friendliness  and  hospitality  were  said  to  be  outstand- 
ing Canadian  traits  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  Fifty-six  mentioned 
the  courtesy  with  which  Americans  are  received  in  Canada. 
Thirty-nine  expressed  their  high  opinion  of  Canadians  by  saying 
that  they  make  fine  American  citizens.  Only  seven  expressed  a 
contrary  opinion. 

Typical  of  the  statements  about  Canadians  occurring  frequently 
are  the  following. 

"The  hospitality  of  the  Canadian  people  is  wonderful.” 

"The  people  of  Canada  are  extremely  hospitable,  knowing  no  bounds  for 
strangers.” 

"The  people  are  cordial  without  a mercenary  motive.” 

“Whatever  we  can  do  to  be  more  friendly  and  to  have  a better  under- 
standing of  so  fine  a people  we  should  do.” 

"I  have  developed  an  appreciation  of  Canadian  sportsmanship  as  dis- 
played in  international  hockey.  Here  is  hoping  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States  may  always  have  peaceful  relations.” 

"Before  I took  this  test,  I believed  I had  some  knowledge  about  Canada, 
but  I see  I have  been  laboring  under  false  conceptions.  This  fact  does  not 
prevent  me  from  declaring  my  great  appreciation  of  Canadian  people.” 

"Canadians  are  like  ourselves;  speaking  the  same  language  and  being  of 
the  same  race,  makes  them  friendly.” 

"The  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  should  be  friendly 
because  they  speak  the  same  language,  are  of  the  same  race,  have  the  same 
customs,  and  also  because  they  are  such  close  neighbors.” 

"The  contacts  I have  had  make  me  think  they  are  like  us.  In  fact,  I 
would  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  Canada  and  I do  not  regard  it  as  a foreign 
country.” 

"Canada  and  the  United  States  are  as  closely  related  as  any  two  countries 
can  be.  Their  language,  customs  and  government  are  similar  in  many  ways.” 

"The  people  are  as  nearly  like  Americans  as  is  possible,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  ever  present  suggestion  of  the  British  one  would  never  know  the 
difference.” 

“Canadian  people  are  all  that  one  could  expect.” 

“My  relations  with  Canadians  have  led  me  to  believe  that  American  citizens 
might  find  it  of  benefit  to  cultivate  some  Canadian  friends.” 

"The  Canadians  I know  are  as  fine  people  as  I have  ever  met.” 

“I  met  at  a girls’  camp  several  Canadian  girls  and  they  were  the  best  type 
of  sports  and  comrades.” 
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"The  average  Canadian  is  a pleasant  person,  easy  to  become  acquainted 
with,  and  easy  to  get  along  with.” 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  moving  pictures  and  the  stories  of 
life  in  the  North  woods  and  the  Mounted  Police  is  responsible  for 
the  large  number  who  said  they  thought  of  Canadians  as  a strong 
and  healthy  race,  accustomed  to  hardship  and  privation.  Sixty 
mentioned  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  as  a splendid 
organization  of  hardy  and  brave  men.  The  influence  of  moving 
pictures  and  adventure  stories  may  be  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
50  students  said  that  most  Canadians  are  French.  Impressions 
gained  from  the  movies  and  stories  are  seen  in  the  following 
statements.. 

"I  received  very  strange  impressions  of  Canadians  from  the  moving  pictures. 
From  movies,  I had  an  idea  that  there  were  few  educated  people  in  Canada, 
that  most  of  them  were  crude,  half-breeds.” 

"Because  of  the  mounted  police  stories  I have  read  and  because  of  the 
moving  pictures  I have  seen  about  Canada,  in  my  opinion,  Canada  seems  to 
be  just  one  great  frozen  tract  of  land.” 

"From  movies  I learned  that  Canada  is  cold  and  there  are  great  forests.” 

"I  don’t  know  much  about  Canada,  but  from  the  movies  I know  I wouldn’t 
like  to  live  there.” 

"My  impression  from  movies  is  that  Canada  is  very  barren  and  made  up 
of  wilderness  and  forests.  The  people  seem  to  be  a rough  type  of  people, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  Canadian-French,  speaking  the  lan- 
guage which  comes  from  the  regular  French.” 

“Most  moving  pictures  deal  with  the  mounted  police  and  their  efforts  to 
apprehend  criminals,  so  one  is  apt  to  gain  the  impression  that  these  are  the 
only  types  of  Canadian  people.  But  I am  sure  there  must  be  many  good  and 
worth  while  people.  The  life  there  is  exciting.” 

"Through  movies  I have  always  seen  only  the  hard,  cold  side  of  Canada 
in  the  backwoods.  The  climate  is  much  colder.  Canada  does  not  have 
many  industries.  Canada  belongs  to  England.” 

"Movies  show  forests,  streams,  and  halfbreeds,  and  criminals  trying  to 
escape  the  United  States  law.” 

“Judging  by  the  movies,  I should  not  like  to  live  in  Canada.  In  cases 
where  Canada  has  been  the  setting,  the  wild  life,  that  of  the  trapper,  traders 
and  post  keepers,  has  been  emphasized.” 

"In  the  motion  pictures  all  you  see  about  Canada  is  the  logging  camps. 
From  these  pictures  I think  of  all  Canadians  as  rough  and  ready  and  as 
loggers.” 

"I  have  always  thought  until  this  year  that  Canadians  were  a fierce  warlike 
people,  somewhat  like  savages.  I have  found  that  they  are  civilized  and  have 
a good  government.” 


"The  Northwest  Mounted  Police  would  make  the  Chicago  police  force 
look  like  a bunch  of  school  boys  playing  cops  and  robbers.” 

“I  don’t  believe  all  wild  trapper  and  mounted  police  stories  about  the 
‘Great  Northwest.’  They  are  probably  exaggerated  like  the  cowboy  stories 
of  the  United  States.” 

“Canada  is  a thinly  populated  country,  full  of  adventure,  cold  in  winter 
and  beautiful  forests  in  summer,  mounted  police  roaming  about  on  horseback.” 

“From  the  reading  of  some  of  the  novels  about  Canada  you  would  expect 
to  find  a very  husky  and  coarse  sort  of  people.  Other  novels  depict  Canada 
only  as  a place  of  refuge  for  criminals  from  the  United  States.” 

“I  know  very  little  about  Canada,  except  what  I read  about  it  in  the  papers 
and  the  most  I read  about  is  the  smuggling  of  liquor.” 

“After  I had  visited  Canada,  I found  it  altogether  different  than  I had 
thought  from  pictures  and  books.  The  people  are  very  nice  and  easy  to  get 
along  with.  I think  Canadians  and  Americans  should  get  better  acquainted.” 

Many  students  expressed  a high  regard  for  Canadians  as  a law- 
abiding  and  industrious  people.  From  10  to  20  compositions  also 
mentioned  the  following  traits;  bravery,  as  shown  by  their  part 
in  the  World  War,  efficiency,  love  of  sports,  interest  in  religion, 
thrift,  and  pride  of  nationality. 

On  the  whole  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  most  American  boys  and 
girls  have  a high  regard  for  Canadians,  because  so  few  mentioned 
undesirable  traits  and  characteristics.  Thirty,  however,  felt  that 
they  were  too  British.  In  fact,  a number  said  that  Americans 
could  respect  them  a lot  more  if  they  were  not  so  willing  to  be 
“ruled  by  the  British  government.''  Fifteen  students  character- 
ized Canadians  as  unprogressive  and  too  conservative.  The  same 
number  thought  them  too  reserved,  while  12  said  that  they  are 
narrow-minded.  Seven  said  that  the  Canadians  are  uncivilized 
and  patronizing.  Several  boys  said  that  an  American  boy  who 
attends  A Canadian  school  is  apt  to  have  a rather  difficult  time 
because  of  taunts  about  his  country  from  schoolmates.  The  lack 
of  accurate  information  about  the  Canadian  people  and  the  patron- 
izing attitude  of  a considerable  number  are  revealed  in  the  following 
quoted  statements. 

“Canada  striking  back  on  the  tariff  issue  makes  me  realize  that  Canada 
is  not  quite  as  dead  as  I expected.” 

“The  people  are  O.  K.  They  can’t  help  it  if  they  are  Canadian  born.” 

“Canada  has  always  been  just  a place  of  dense  forests,  snow  and  fishing  to 
me.  It  is  a country  which  has  not  reached  the  type  of  civilization  which 
it  should  have.” 
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"There  isn’t  anything  in  Canada  to  interest  Americans  but  their  liquor.” 

"I  haven’t  much  to  say  regarding  Canada,  when  I know  the  United  States 
properly  then,  and  only  then,  shall  I devote  my  time  to  studying  and  dis- 
cussing Canada  in  any  manner.” 

"It  is  with  much  respect  that  I say  that  it  is  too  bad  they  are  not  further 
advanced  than  they  are  at  present.  But  they  are  gradually  becoming  Ameri- 
canized in  their  ways  of  living  and  working  and  it  won’t  be  long  before  we 
will  be  proud  to  know  more  Canadians." 

"Canada  is  just  a square  of  pink  color  on  the  map  of  North  America  to  me.” 

"As  for  relations  between  Canada  and  America  I have  never  been  interested 
enough  to  look  them  up.” 

"There  are  many  English  but  they  can  speak  the  Canadian  language.” 

"The  people  on  the  whole  are  respectable.” 

“I’m  not  interested  in  how  many  people  Canada  has,  or  what  they  export, 
or  who  their  Prime  Minister  is,  because  that  would  destroy  all  of  my  impres- 
sions. I don't  enjoy  Canadian  economics,  however  important  it  may  be  to 
the  Canadians.” 

"Canadians  are  not  well  educated.” 

"Indians  make  up  a large  part  of  the  population.” 

"I  do  not  care  for  a country  whose  inhabitants  do  not  all  speak  the  same 
language.” 

"The  Canadians  are  just  like  the  British  and  just  as  undesirable  to  the 
United  States.  Annexation  would  be  fine  for  Canada.” 

"I  have  never  encountered  but  one  Canadian  and  she  is  right  in  this  class, 
but  her  features  aren’t  any  different.” 

"The  people  are  mostly  French,  or  French-Indians.” 

"The  greater  part  of  the  people  are  French.” 

"The  French  element  are  much  better  than  the  English.” 

“I  am  not  impressed  with  Canada.  They  have  different  traffic  laws  and 
the  policemen  wear  funny  hats.  You  can’t  go  to  a movie  on  Sunday  nights.” 

"In  proportion  to  the  opportunities  they  have  as  compared  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  they  should  be  highly  commended  because  Canada 
has  made  its  imprint  on  me  as  a cold,  barren  and  lifeless  region  to  live  in, 
nothing  seems  to  be  as  civilized  there  as  in  the  United  States.  The  only 
part  of  the  country  that  can  approach  the  standards  of  the  United  States  is 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  section.” 

"My  impression  of  Canada  is  a lot  of  land  going  to  waste.  There  are 
many  forests,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  an 
inhabitant.” 

"Canada  would  be  all  right  for  fishing  but  I don’t  fish.” 

“Canada  is  not  advancing  in  modern  ways  and  has  a low  standard  of  living.” 

“Many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  modernizing  things,  machinery, 
etc.,  have  not  reached  Canada  yet.  Yet  these  simple  home-loving  people  are 
satisfied.” 
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“Most  Canadians  trap  for  a living.’’ 

“Most  Canadians  fish  for  a living.” 

"I  wouldn’t  care  to  live  in  Canada  as  it  is  treeless  in  many  places,  roads 
aren’t  kept  up  and  railroad  connections  are  poor.” 

2.  Canada  as  a Place  to  Live 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  students  felt  that  Canada  is  a 
fine  place  to  live,  41  stating  that  next  to  the  United  States  it  is 
the  best  place  in  the  world.  The  reasons  given  for  its  desirability 
as  a place  of  residence  are  the  following:  beautiful  scenery,  men- 
tioned by  fifteen  per  cent;  wonderful  vacation  opportunities,  by 
nine  per  cent;  outdoor  life,  eight  per  cent.  Thirty  students  called 
it  a peaceful  place,  away  from  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  city  life;  25 
spoke  of  the  climate  as  cold  but  healthy;  42  said  Canada  will 
become  more  and  more  a land  of  opportunity  for  the  young  man  or 
woman  with  courage  and  spirit  of  adventure.  Seventeen  spoke  of 
the  fine  school  system  of  Canada;  14,  of  the  clean  and  well-governed 
cities;  and  8,  of  the  fine  railroad  systems. 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  American  students  said  that  they  would 
not  like  to  live  in  Canada.  Eighteen  per  cent  stated  that  Canada’s 
climate  is  too  severe,  eleven  per  cent  that  there  is  too  much  snow 
and  ice  for  much  agriculture.  Forty-four  described  the  country 
as  dreary  and  barren,  47  as  a lonesome  place,  sparsely  populated. 
Thirty-three  felt  that  life  in  Canada  would  be  too  hard  because  of 
primitive  conditions  and  the  lack  of  modern  improvements. 
The  following  typical  quotations  give  impressions  mentioned 
in  many  compositions. 

“Canada  is  snow-bound  practically  the  whole  year.” 

“The  people  are  very  healthy  and  strong  for  the  hard  weather  makes  their 
bodies  firm.” 

“People  live  so  far  from  anybody  else.  After  winter  sets  in  you  have  to 
stay  at  home  all  the  time.” 

“I  have  always  thought  of  Canada  as  being  a regular  iceberg.” 

“The  people  are  supposed  to  be  bright-eyed  and  keen-witted  They  live 
under  rather  severe  conditions  especially  in  winter.  But  they  evidently 
warm  their  spirits  by  the  use  of  alcohol  which  is  freely  used  and  sold  in  saloons 
The  country  is  bare  and  lonely.” 

“The  hardships  encountered  in  trying  to  make  a living  during  the  severe 
winters  tends  to  make  them  a hardy  race  of  men.” 

“The  people  must  be  strong  and  healthy  as  they  must  live  through  the  long 
hard  winters.” 
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“It  must  be  terrible  to  live  in  Canada  where  the  towns  are  in  danger  of 
being  snowed  under.” 

‘‘Canada  is  mostly  in  the  frigid  zone.” 

“No  desire  to  see  or  live  in  Canada  on  account  of  the  climate.  There  is 
usually  snow  and  ice.  Sports  help  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  continued 
cold." 

“There  is  much  suffering  on  account  of  the  cold.” 

“Of  course  it  would  seem  very  odd  to  live  in  an  igloo.  To  tell  the  truth 
I don’t  know  whether  or  not  there  are  houses  in  Canada.  I have  never  seen 
pictures  of  houses  but  I really  believe  there  are  a few  at  least.” 

3.  The  Canadian  Government 

In  the  compositions  as  well  as  in  the  answers  to  the  questions 
previously  discussed  there  is  the  same  lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
Canada’s  status  as  an  independent  nation.  Eighteen  per  cent, 
145  of  the  805  compositions,  described  Canada  as  “owned  by 
Great  Britain,”  “an  English  possession,”  or  “governed  by  the 
British  Parliament.”  Only  10  papers  spoke  of  Canada  as  a self- 
governing  nation  and  28  described  it  as  a democracy.  Twenty- 
three  students  said  Canadians  have  less  freedom  than  Americans 
but  8 thought  they  have  more.  The  following  are  typical  remarks 
made  about  Canada’s  relationship  with  Great  Britain. 

“England  has  placed  restrictions  on  trading  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.” 

“How  can  such  a great  country  be  content  under  English  rule?” 

“Canadians  have  had  to  undergo  the  same  troubles  and  hardships  on 
account  of  Britain  as  we  have  had,  so  they  understand  us.” 

“I  would  like  living  there  if  Canada  got  its  independence  from  England.” 

“They  would  rather  belong  to  us  than  to  England.” 

“We  should  purchase  Canada  from  England.” 

“Canada  is  to  be  pitied  as  she  is  still  under  the  control  of  the  British.” 

“They  do  not  believe  in  being  independent.  A poorly  educated  country 
like  India  is  seeking  its  independence  while  Canada  remains  content  to  remain 
under  British  rule.” 

“One  great  hindrance  to  living  in  Canada  is  that  she  is  under  jurisdiction 
of  England.” 

“Canada  is  under  British  rule,  which  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of.” 

“Canada  is  no  country.  It  is  just  a province  of  England.  England  should 
give  her  more  freedom.” 

“Great  Britain  still  controls  Canada  as  it  once  did  the  United  States 
Colonies.” 
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“It  looks  as  if  England  is  jealous  of  the  United  States  and  is  only  holding 
Canada  for  excess  territory.” 

“The  United  States  might  at  any  time  try  to  enlarge  her  country  and  thus 
attempt  to  take  Canada.  Great  Britain  would  naturally  protect  her  colony 
and  this  would  start  friction  and  possibly  war.  Great  Britain  isn’t  justified 
in  holding  Canada  because  the  mother  country  is  too  far  away  from  her 
colony  to  successfully  control  her.” 

“I  believe  Canada  should  have  its  independence  from  Great  Britain.  She 
has  enough  population  to  protect  herself.  She  has  large  exports  and  can 
import  what  she  needs  from  us.  Let  her  have  her  independence!” 

“The  people  of  Canada  are  subjects  of  the  king  and  when  they  want  any 
new  laws  they  must  be  passed  by  the  British  Parliament.” 

“Canada  is  under  England’s  thumb.” 

"There  is  a Governor  General  from  England  who  sees  that  ‘Canada  is 
prosperous.’  ” 

“The  government  is  not  very  liberal,  nor  have  the  British  subjects  the  right 
of  free  speech,  freedom  of  press,  nor  religious  freedom.” 

“I  would  not  care  to  live  in  Canada  for  it  is  ruled  by  Great  Britain,  and 
consequently  the  people  have  little  to  say  in  the  government.” 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  Canadian  compositions  there  was 
frequent  mention  of  crime  and  laxity  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  States.  Fifty-eight  students  spoke  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  Canada,  25  said  there  is  less  crime  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Eighteen  students  felt  that 
Canada  has  too  many  “blue  laws,”  and  10  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Canada  welcomes  American  criminal  fugitives.  There 
were  no  criticisms  of  law  enforcement  in  Canada. 

4.  Business  and  Commercial  Life 

Sixteen  per  cent  ranked  agriculture  as  Canada’s  principal  indus- 
try, ten  per  cent  mentioning  the  production  of  wheat.  Eight  per- 
cent spoke  of  Canada  as  a country  with  great  natural,  undeveloped 
resources  which  assured  a prosperous  future.  Fisheries,  lumber, 
hunting,  and  trapping  were  each  mentioned  in  approximately  00 
papers,  mining  and  manufacturing  in  25.  The  dairy  industry 
and  the  manufacture  of  liquor  were  mentioned  in  12  papers,  while 
Canada’s  great  hydro-electric  plants  were  mentioned  by  only  7. 

Sixty  students  felt  that  an  agreement  for  reciprocity  in  trade 
could  be  worked  out  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
nations.  Forty-six  students  spoke  of  the  strong  commercial 
bonds  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Thirty-three  felt 
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that  Canada  was  quite  justified  in  imposing  a high  tariff  on 
American  goods.  Several  comments  on  the  tariff  are  quoted. 

“The  tariff  question  ought  to  be  settled,  since  so  many  wars  have  been 
started  over  commercial  questions.  Should  not  the  two  countries  settle 
their  trade  between  themselves  as  a precaution  against  war?” 

“The  recent  tariff  will  hurt  the  United  States  much  more  than  it  will  hurt 
Canada.” 

“There  should  be  no  such  rivalry  and  suspicion  as  occasioned  by  the  United 
States  tariff.  The  United  States  and  Canada  occupying  the  North  American 
continent  should  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  both.” 

Only  one  paper  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  are  importing  too 
much  from  Canada,  although  four  did  say  that  a tariff  on  agri- 
cultural products  seems  necessary  to  protect  the  American  farmer. 
In  only  two  of  the  805  compositions  was  there  any  reference  to  the 
fact  that  Canada  is  our  best  customer. 

5.  Liquor 

As  in  the  Canadian  compositions,  the  liquor  problem  was 
mentioned  frequently.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  students  felt  that 
Canada  should  cooperate  in  the  prevention  of  liquor  exports  from 
that  country.  Twenty-four  students  were  probably  aware  that 
Canada  had  recently  prohibited  the  export  of  liquor  to  the  United 
States,  for  they  spoke  of  it  as  an  evidence  of  Canadian  cooperation 
and  good-will.  Fifty-seven  students  described  Canada  as  a 
country  “without  prohibition”  and  21  suggested  that  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  would  be  desirable  for  Canada.  Sixty-three, 
however,  felt  that  the  Canadian  system  of  government  control  of 
liquor  sales  is  superior  to  prohibition.  Twenty-three  students 
felt  that  drunkenness  is  prevalent  in  Canada. 

6.  Relatiotis  with  the  United  States 

Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  compositions  spoke  of  Canada  as  a 
friendly  neighbor.  Twenty-five  per  cent  said  that  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  foster  friendly  relations. 

The  following  sentences  are  typical  of  many  which  expressed 
appreciation  of  Canada  as  a friendly  neighbor. 

“The  United  States  is  lucky  to  have  a country  like  Canada  as  its  neighbor.” 

“Canada  doesn’t  seem  like  a foreign  country  to  me.” 

“Canada  and  the  United  States  are  the  two  most  friendly  countries  existing.” 

“I  have  heard  nothing  that  isn't  good  about  Canada.” 
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“The  United  States  couldn't  choose  a better  and  more  friendly  neighbor  ” 

“We  should  consider  Canada  as  being  of  more  importance  to  us  than  any 
other  country.” 

“If  I were  to  emigrate  to  another  land  it  would  be  difficult  to  pick  one  with 
better  living  conditions  than  Canada.  It  would  not  be  like  a foreign  country.” 

“Canada  is  progressive  and  has  already  taken  its  place  among  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world.  She  is  a wonderful  neighbor.” 

"There  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  20th  century  belongs  to  Canada  ” 

"May  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  countries  last  forever.” 

The  freedom  and  positiveness  of  expression  of  opinion  on  both 
sides  of  the  international  boundary,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
lack  of  factual  basis  for  opinion,  as  indicated  by  the  test  results 
reported  in  the  preceding  chapter,  suggest  the  necessity  of  basing 
instruction  for  international  cooperation  on  a foundation  of 
adequate  and  sound  knowledge.  An  analysis  of  the  composi- 
tions quoted  in  this  chapter  supports  this  conclusion. 

For  each  of  the  two  groups  of  compositions,  25  papers  written 
by  students  ranking  the  lowest  on  the  basis  of  correct  answers  to 
fact  questions  were  compared  with  those  submitted  by  25  students 
who  made  the  best  showing  on  the  tests  of  information.  The  25 
compositions  written  by  the  “low  score’’  students  revealed  the 
following  attitudes  toward  Canada.  Thirteen  said  they  were 
unfavorably  impressed  with  Canada,  9 mentioned  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  and  8,  Canada’s  British  connection.  Seven  papers 
expressed  a friendly  attitude  but  5 of  them  were  also  patronizing. 
Of  the  25  “high  score’’  compositions,  17  expressed  friendliness 
toward  Canada  and  a high  regard  for  its  people.  In  only  3 was 
there  an  unfriendly  attitude. 

The  contrast  between  similar  sets  of  Canadian  papers  was  not  so 
striking.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  students 
who  made  the  lowest  scores  on  the  fact  questions  displayed  as  great 
a knowledge  about  the  United  States  as  the  “high  score”  Americans 
did  about  Canada.  Seventeen  papers  in  the  “high”  group  re- 
vealed a friendly  attitude  toward  the  United  States  while  5 con- 
tained the  opposite  sentiment.  Among  the  17  students  claiming 
a favorable  impression,  however,  there  was  no  lack  of  criticism  of 
certain  features  of  American  life.  Crime  and  the  new  tariff 
law  were  mentioned  frequently.  The  25  papers  written  by  the 
students  with  the  least  information  about  the  United  States  were 
more  evenly  divided  in  sentiment.  Twelve  revealed  that  the 


writer  had  a favorable  impression  of  the  United  States,  while  13 
indicated  an  unfriendly  attitude. 

These  comparisons,  while  not  conclusive,  are  significant  because 
they  indicate  the  necessity  of  a fund  of  essential  information  as  the 
basis  for  teaching  international  friendship.  The  closeness  of  the 
Canadian-United  States  relationship  affords  educators  of  these 
countries  an  advantageous  starting  point  for  such  instruction. 
That  it  is  not  being  fully  utilized  for  promoting  international 
feeling,  even  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  is  apparent 
from  the  analysis  of  the  compositions  written  for  this  study. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Analysis  of  Canadian  and  American  Textbooks  in  History  and 

Geography 

The  preceding  chapters,  by  summarizing  the  answers  to  the  tests 
of  information  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  compositions,  indicate  to 
what  degree  Canadian  students  are  informed  about  the  United 
States,  and  what  information  American  students  have  about 
Canada.  The  attitude  of  each  group  toward  the  other  country 
is  also  revealed.  Sources  of  information  other  than  school  text- 
books were  shown  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  kind  of 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  attitudes.  The  school,  how- 
ever, is  by  far  the  most  important  educational  factor  which 
affects  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
must  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  lack  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. Therefore,  an  examination  of  American  and  Canadian 
school  textbooks  to  discover  the  amount  and  kind  of  material  about 
their  neighbor  to  be  found  in  each  group,  is  an  essential  part  of  this 
study. 

The  textbooks  in  geography  and  history  examined  are  listed  in 
the  Appendix.  While  the  list  is  not  exhaustive,  it  includes  most  of 
the  texts  commonly  used  and  gives  a fair  picture  of  the  amount 
and  kind  of  material  bearing  on  this  study  The  Canadian  books 
examined  include  the  authorized  texts  in  general  use.  No  editions 
of  textbooks  for  either  country  published  earlier  than  1923  are 
included,  with  the  exception  of  Emily  P.  Weaver’s  “A  Canadian 
History  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  published  in  1919,  which  is  still  in  use. 
The  material  dealing  with  the  period  of  exploration  and  discovery 
and  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  was  not  considered. 

The  American  Revolution  in  American  Histories 

The  treatment  of  the  Revolution  in  United  States  texts  inspires 
no  animus  against  Canada.  However,  there  is  an  omission  which 
deserves  mention.  In  only  twenty-seven  of  the  59  American 
histories  examined  is  there  an  allusion  to  the  significance  of  the 
settlement  of  the  American  Loyalists  in  Canada.  Their  harsh 
treatment  by  the  Colonists  is  usually  described,  and  justified  on 
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the  ground  that  they  were  dangerous  enemies  in  the  fight  for 
liberty  and  could  be  kept  in  check  only  by  severe  measures.  A 
number  of  histories,  however,  as  the  following  passages  show,  deal 
more  leniently  with  them,  and  point  out  that  their  exile  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  progressive  development  of  Canada  and  our 
relations  with  that  country. 

“One  consequence  of  the  American  Revolution  which  had  important  in- 
Huence  in  the  history  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  the  migration 
of  the  Loyalists.  Many  of  the  men  who  became  Loyalists  had  opposed  the 
change  in  the  British  colonial  policy  between  1763  and  1776,  and  they  sepa- 
rated from  their  friends  and  neighbors  only  when  the  issue  of  independence 
arose.  Since  the  Loyalists  were  generally  men  of  property  and  standing  in 
their  communities,  it  was  a distinct  loss  to  the  United  States  when  this  con- 
servative class  was  forced  to  leave  the  country  after  the  war.  While  their 
expulsion  hastened  the  advent  of  democracy  in  the  LTnited  States,  it  deprived 
the  country  of  a responsible  group  of  citizens,  and  was,  in  part,  the  cause  of 
the  weak  government  and  mistakes  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.”1 

“The  exodus  of  some  60,000  Loyalists  during  the  Revolution  and  their 
settlement  mostly  in  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  made 
the  problem  of  friendly  relations  with  its  nearest  neighbor  difficult.  The 
Loyalists’  memories  of  their  sufferings  long  remained  bitter.  As  a result, 
many  people  that  were  to  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a people  of  the  same 
origins  as  ourselves,  nourished  feelings  of  hatred  toward  the  new  nation.”2 

“When,  in  1783,  the  last  of  the  British  forces  left  the  shores  of  the  country, 
Loyalists  by  the  thousand  gave  up  friends,  fortunes,  and  homes,  and  went 
into  exile.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  United  States  by  this  movement 
lost  one  hundred  thousand  citizens  to  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and  Great 
Britain,  intimately  Great  Britain  distributed  over  $15,000,000  among  these 
refugees  by  way  of  relief.  The  thousands  of  Loyalists  who  still  remained  in 
their  homes  in  every  state  were  destined  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a critical  and 
conservative  class  in  the  nation.  The  Loyalists  founded  Ontario  in  Canada, 
and  contributed  many  thousand  inhabitants  to  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
vScotia.  In  these  portions  of  Canada  to-day  is  the  flourishing  society  of 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  refugees 
and  comparable  to  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  United  States.”3 

The  American  Revolution  in  Canadian  Histories 

Material  about  the  Revolution  in  the  Canadian  and  British 
histories  examined,  except  for  the  passages  about  the  Loyalists, 

1 Shortridge,  Wilson  Porter.  The  Development  of  the  United  States.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1929,  p.  195. 

2 Bourne,  H.  E.,  and  Benton,  E.  J.  American  History.  Chicago,  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  1925,  p.  161. 

3 Fite,  Emerson  David.  History  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  1926,  pp.  158-159. 


might  be  included  in  the  United  States  textbooks  without  offending 
any  fair-minded  American.  The  following  paragraphs  typify  their 
broad  point  of  view. 

“Specific  causes  of  discontent  were  not  wanting.  The  Home  Government 
still  considered  that  colonies  existed  mainly  in  order  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Mother  Country  and  to  increase  her  trade,  and  that  their  charters 
and  liberties  could  be  destroyed  by  her  at  will.  There  was,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  little  active  interference  except  in  matters  of  trade  and  industry,  but 
there  had  been  a good  deal  of  neglect  and  indifference  to  their  welfare.  No 
care  had  been  taken  to  appoint  suitable  Governors  and  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  constant  friction. between  the  Governors  and  the  Colonial  Assemblies.”1 

“The  mistakes,  ignorance,  and  obstinacy  of  the  British  King  and  govern- 
ment did  much  to  unite  the  colonies  solidly  against  the  Mother  Country,  and 
an  energetic  minority  among  the  colonists,  which  from  the  first  showed  itself 
unwilling  to  accept  anything  short  of  complete  independence,  took  control 
of  the  resistance,  organized  the  continental  congresses,  issued  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  finally  secured  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  of 
America.”2 

"It  may  be  said  that  in  the  long  run  the  American  Revolution  (in  addition 
to  creating  the  United  States)  destroyed  one  empire  and  made  another.  The 
empire  which  it  destroyed  was  the  Old  Colonial  System.  That  which  it 
created  was  the  Commonwealth  of  Self-Governing  Dominions.  Never 
again  did  Great  Britain  attempt  to  tax  the  territories  overseas.”3 

The  War  of  1812 

As  in  the  case  of  the  story  of  the  Revolution  in  American  text- 
books, the  accounts  of  the  War  of  1812  exhibit  no  animosity 
against  Canada.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  Ca- 
nadians or  Canadian  troops.  British  troops  are  “the  enemy.” 
Only  eight  of  the  textbooks  examined  refer  to  the  Canadian  militia. 
This  ignoring  of  the  resistance  of  the  Canadian  colonists  accounts 
for  the  answer  to  a question  in  the  test.  Students  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  statement:  “Canada  and  the 
United  States  wrere  not  enemies  in  the  War  of  1812.”  Thirty-five 
per  cent  of  the  American  students  said  that  the  statement  was  true. 
Sixteen  per  cent  did  not  respond. 

Canadian  textbooks  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  War  of  1812. 

1 Dodd,  Agnes  F.  A Short  History  of  the  British  Empire.  London,  J.  M. 
Dent  & Sons,  Ltd.,  1925,  p.  35. 

2 Reeve,  G.  J.  Canada , A History  for  High  Schools.  Toronto,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1929,  p.  118. 

3 Mowat,  R.  B.  A New  History  of  Great  Britain.  London,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1929,  p.  495. 


than  the  American  texts,  some  of  them  calling  it,  “The  War  with 
the  United  States.’’  Both  groups  refer  to  the  invasion  of  Canada 
as  an  American  thrust  at  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  The  following 
quotations  from  a textbook  by  W.  Stewart  Wallace  authorized  for 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  typical  of  the  material  on  the  war  to  be 
found  in  Canadian  texts. . . . 

“The  causes  of  this  war  had  little  to  do  with  Canada.  It  is  true  that,  for 
many  years  after  the  American  Revolution,  the  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  had  been  strained..  . . 

“The  War  of  1812  had  its  ostensible  origin  in  questions  connected  with  the 
Napoleonic  struggle  in  Europe.  During  the  course  of  this  struggle,  the  British 
navy  found  it  necessary  to  search  repeatedly  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
and  among  these,  vessels  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes. . . . 

“Canada  was,  naturally,  when  war  broke  out,  the  chief  target  of  the  Ameri- 
can attack;  and  she  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war.  There  were  in  the  whole  of 
Canada  at  that  time  less  than  5000  British  regular  soldiers;  and  the  popu- 
lation was  still  so  small  that  it  was  actually  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  military 
forces  of  the  American  invaders.  Had  the  American  people  been  united  in 
prosecuting  the  war,  the  result  would  have  been,  without  doubt,  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  But,  fortunately  for  the  Canadians,  the  United  States  was  so 
divided  and  lukewarm  in  its  attitude  toward  the  war  that  the  striking-power 
of  the  American  forces  was  paralyzed.’’1 

There  is  some  disagreement  between  the  United  States  texts  and 
those  of  Canada  in  regard  to  the  outcome  of  some  of  the  engage- 
ments, and  a tendency  on  the  part  of  both  to  play  up  their  own 
victories.  Twenty-seven  of  the  59  United  States  texts  cite  the 
burning  of  Washington.  Only  seven  state  that  this  destruction  of 
our  capital  was  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  York,  the  Canadian 
capital.  Seven  of  the  twelve  Canadian  texts  say  the  burning  of 
Washington  was  a reprisal  for  the  destruction  of  York. 

The  following  quotations  from  American  histories  on  the  result  of 
the  war  are  typical: 

“We  had  fought  the  Revolution  to  win  our  independence  from  England. 
We  fought  the  War  of  1812  to  win  our  independence  from  Europe.”2 

“European  nations  learned  to  respect  the  brave  new  republic  across  the 
sea  that  was  willing  to  challenge  the  power  of  England.  The  United  States 
now  had  an  important  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.”3 

1 Wallace,  William  Stewart.  A History  of  the  Canadian  People.  Toronto, 
The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  1930,  pp.  142-143. 

2 Gordy,  Wilbur  F.  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1928,  p.  216. 

3 Furlong,  Philip  J.  America.  New  York,  William  H.  Sadlier,  1928, 
p.  299. 
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“The  treaty  of  peace  settled  none  of  the  questions  for  which  the  two  nations 
had  gone  to  war.  These  had  settled  themselves  before  the  war  ended.  When 
the  greater  war  in  Europe  was  over,  England  had  no  reason  to  press  American 
seamen  into  service,  nor  had  either  England  or  France  any  reason  to  seize 
American  goods.  Fortunately,  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  the  last  great 
world  struggle  for  a century.  Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  became  more  firm  as  each  decade  passed.’’1 

“The  exchange  of  views  between  the  British  and  the  American  commis- 
sioners paved  the  way  for  the  later  settlement  of  some  of  the  points  in  dispute 
and  ushered  in  ‘a  hundred  years  of  peace’  between  the  two  countries.  The 
chief  disturbing  element  in  the  world  had  been  Napoleon,  and  with  his  down- 
fall the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  no  longer 
of  great  practical  importance.”2 

The  following  quotations  are  from  Canadian  histories. 

“Patriotic  spirit  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  glorious  part  that  the 
people  had  taken  in  a war  wholly  unprovoked,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.”3 

“Neither  the  British  nor  the  American  people  have  looked  back  with  much 
pride  on  the  War  of  1812.  Great  Britain,  which  had  prided  itself  on  being 
‘the  mistress  of  the  seas,’  had  failed  to  obtain  on  the  Great  Lakes,  or  even 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  naval  supremacy  which  was  a prerequisite  of 
success;  and  the  United  States,  with  forces  vastly  superior  in  numbers  to 
those  of  the  country  they  were  invading,  had  failed  to  establish  anywhere  a 
permanent  foothold  on  Canadian  soil.  Only  in  Canada  has  the  war  been 
a source  of  pride.  The  Canadians,  with  the  aid  of  the  British  regulars  sta- 
tioned in  Canada,  showed  on  many  stricken  fields  of  battle  their  ability  to 
defend  their  own  country  against  overwhelming  odds.  Wars  waged  against 
a foreign  invader  against  such  odds,  wars  such  as  the  War  of  Scottish  Inde- 
pendence or  the  Italian  War  of  Liberation,  have  frequently  given  birth  to  a 
strong  national  feeling;  and  this  the  War  of  1812,  which  might  not  improperly 
be  called  the  Canadian  War  of  Independence,  did  in  Canada.  It  bound  to- 
gether, as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  the  scattered  and  diverse  elements 
in  the  country;  and  it  gave  Canadians  memories  which  are  invoked  to  this 
day.”4 * 

“The  war,  unpopular  on  both  sides,  ended  without  any  formal  concession 
by  either.  Great  Britain  still  claimed  the  right  of  search  and  the  United 
States  did  not  accept  it.  None  the  less,  both  nations  learned  much  by  the 
war.  Each  found  the  spirit  of  the  other  more  formidable  than  it  had  imagined, 

1 Bourne,  Henry  E.,  and  Benton,  Elbert.  A History  of  the  United  States. 
New7  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1925,  p.  257. 

2 Shortridge,  Wilson  Porter.  The  Development  of  the  United  States.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1929,  pp.  276-277. 

3 Gammell,  I.  History  of  Canada.  Toronto,  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
1923.  p.  152. 

4 Wallace,  William  Stewart.  A History  of  the  Canadian  People.  Toronto, 

The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  1930,  pp.  151-152. 
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and  each  conceived  for  the  other  the  respect  which  is  likely  to  prevent  any 
future  conflict.  Each  side  gained  something.  The  United  States  made 
finally  secure  its  hold  on  the  Ohio  valley,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Canada 
remained  securely  British  and  had  been  tested  in  the  hot  fire  of  battle. . . . 

Since  the  year  1815  the  British  Empire  has  never  been  at  war  with  either 
the  United  States  or  France,  nations  kindred  in  blood  with  the  two  races 
in  Canada.”* 1 

Rush-Bagot  Agreement 

The  Rush-Bagot  Agreement,  consummated  soon  after  the  War  of 
1812,  was  shown  to  be  unfamiliar  to  most  American  students 
participating  in  this  study.  An  examination  of  textbooks  in 
United  States  history  for  references  to  this  agreement  explains  this 
lack  of  information.  Among  the  elementary  and  Junior  High 
School  textbooks  examined  were  two  which  mentioned  the  Agree- 
ment by  name  and  nine  which  described  its  provisions.  Four 
others  included  references  to  the  undefended  border.  Three  of 
the  twenty-one  senior  high  school  texts  mentioned  the  treaty  by 
name  and  seven  others  gave  the  provisions. 

In  contrast,  a majority  of  the  Canadian  textbooks  mentioned 
the  agreement,  referring  to  it  by  name  and  giving  its  provisions. 
The  lack  of  fortifications  along  the  Canadian  boundary  is  mentioned 
in  other  texts. 

Dr.  Edward  O.  Sisson  in  his  stimulating  essay  on  “The  Educative 
Use  of  History,"  in  speaking  of  the  omission  of  the  Rush-Bagot 
Agreement  from  our  school  histories,  says,  “Surely  this  magnificent 
event  has  a history:  but  it  has  apparently  never  been  written, 
partly  because  the  pens  of  the  writers  have  been  engrossed  with  the 
stories  of  more  conspicuous  processes  of  less  constructive  character. 
Is  it  a small  thing  to  have  created  the  first  great  unarmed  inter- 
national boundary,  and  to  have  maintained  it  inviolate  for  a 
hundred  years?  Educative  history  cannot  spare  such  chapters  in 
the  story  of  human  advance.”2 

Quotations  selected  from  American  and  Canadian  textbooks 
indicate  that  the  agreement  is  regarded  as  a great  diplomatic 
achievement  by  those  historians  who  include  it  in  their  books. 

‘‘In  1817,  therefore,  the  two  countries  signed  an  agreement  to  build  no 
warships  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  permit  only  a few  armed  vessels  of  any 
kind,  which  were  to  be  used  solely  to  enforce  revenue  laws. 

1 Wrong,  George  M.,  Martin,  Chester,  and  Sage,  Walter  N.  The  Story 
of  Canada.  Toronto,  The  Ryerson  Press,  1929,  pp.  131-133. 

2 Sisson,  Edward  O.  Educating  for  Freedom.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1925,  pp.  167-168. 
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“This  was  the  beginning  of  the  policy  which  has  been  followed  from  that 
day  to  this,  a memorable  one  in  the  relations  of  two  great  powers.  There 
is  no  warship,  no  fort,  on  the  nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  may  call  it  the  first  step  in  the  ‘disarma- 
ment’ about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  late  years.”1 

“The  Rush-Bagot  Treaty  of  1817  neutralized  the  Great  Lakes  and  paved 
the  way  for  an  unfortified  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Neither  nation  was  to  maintain  more  than 
three  armed  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  these  vessels  were  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  tons  each.  Each  vessel  should  be  armed  with  only  one  eighteen- 
pound  gun.  Few  treaty  arrangements  have  had  more  happy  consequences 
than  this  agreement  of  1817.  The  LTiited  States  and  Canada  have  thus 
given  to  the  world  a practical  demonstration  in  disarmament.  In  time,  this 
may  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  world 
thought  by  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations  of  the  new  world.”2 

“The  simple  agreement  has  kept  the  peace  along  the  northern  border  for 
more  than  a century,  and  is  an  example  to  the  nations  of  the  world  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  agreements  to  limit  military  armament.”3 

“This  agreement  for  naval  disarmament  on  the  Lakes  was  one  of  the  most 
important  treaties  in  our  history.  The  absence  of  rival  navies  on  our  northern 
frontier  meant  that  each  nation  had  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  its  neighbor. 
It  meant  that  throughout  the  four  thousand  miles  along  which  our  border 
touches  that  of  Canada,  there  was  to  be  neither  battleship  nor  fortress  nor 
sentinel.”4 

“The  Rush-Bagot  Agreement,  with  slight  modifications,  has  remained 
in  force  since  1817,  although  it  could  have  been  terminated  by  either 
party  giving  six  months’  notice.  It  has  in  large  measure  contributed  to  the 
peaceful  relations  which  have  continued  during  this  long  period  and  has 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  maintaining  peace  when  there  is  a determina- 
tion to  avoid  all  possible  causes  of  conflict.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
have  been  pioneers  in  devising  practical  means  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  in  the  resort  to  good  will  rather  than  force  as  a foundation  upon 
which  to  build  the  structure  of  peace.”3 

“The  Rush-Bagot  Treaty,  1817.  A treaty,  which  was  to  have,  in  the  future 
a great  influence  on  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  L'nited  States, 
was  entered  into,  in  1817,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 

1 Hughes,  R.  O.  The  Making  of  Our  United  States.  Boston,  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  1927,  p.  328. 

2 Shortridge,  Wilson  Porter.  The  Development  of  the  United  States.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1929,  pp.  311-312. 

3 Fite,  Emerson  David.  History  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  1926,  p.  237. 

4 Guitteau,  William  Backus.  The  History  of  the  United  States.  Boston. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1924,  p.  250. 

3 McArthur,  Duncan.  History  of  Canada  for  High  Schools.  Toronto, 
W.  J Gage  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1929,  p.  308. 
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the  former  country  being  represented  by  Richard  Rush  and  the  latter  by  Sir 
Charles  Bagot.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  armaments  of  both  countries 
on  the  Great  Lakes  were  limited.  The  treaty  has,  of  course,  been  modified 
from  time  to  time  to  provide  for  revenue  cutters  and  training  ships,  but  its 
practical  result  has  been  that  on  the  international  waters  there  are  now  no 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  either  country.”1 

Boundary  Disputes 

Next  to  the  War  of  1812,  boundary  disputes  receive  most  atten- 
tion in  the  American  texts.  The  settlement  of  the  disputes  relat- 
ing to  the  boundaries  of  Maine,  Oregon,  and  Alaska,  is  regarded  as 
a triumph  for  arbitration. 

Canadian  texts  are  not  so  sure  that  Canada  always  received 
generous  treatment.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  concessions  made  by 
the  British  representatives  is  expressed.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  is  a tendency  to  accept  the  awards  as  reasonably  fair  com- 
promises and  to  stress  the  fact  that  these  difficult  problems  were 
settled  by  arbitration. 

Canadian  Confederation 

The  story  of  Canadian  confederation  in  1867,  a significant  event 
in  North  American  history  which  has  affected  the  whole  course  of 
our  relations  with  Canada  and  with  England,  is  described  in  only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  American  textbooks  examined. 

This  omission  is  paralleled  by  the  lack  of  material  to  be  found 
about  Canada’s  achievement  of  self-government  and  her  present 
status.  Only  five  give  an  adequate  statement  describing  Canada’s 
status  in  the  British  Empire  and  her  place  among  the  nations  as 
an  independent  and  self-governing  country,  although  about  half  of 
the  books  were  published  after  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926. 

The  International  Joint  Commission 

In  an  earlier  chapter,  reference  was  made  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  tribunal  is 
authorized  to  act  not  only  in  a judicial  capacity  in  disputes  arising 
out  of  the  joint  use  of  boundary  waters,  but  also,  under  the  provision 
of  Article  Ten,  on  any  questions  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  which  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  two  governments. 
Authors  of  American  histories  have  not  considered  this  permanent 

1 Gammell,  I.  History  of  Canada.  Toronto,  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
1923,  pp.  240-241. 
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arrangement  for  settling  disputes  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  significant  enough  to  deserve  mention. 

A majority  of  the  Canadian  histories  discuss  its  organization  and 
jurisdiction,  and  as  the  following  quotation  indicates,  call  attention 
to  its  significance  as  an  international  tribunal. 

The  work  of  this  commission  was  so  successful  that  in  1909  a new  and 
permanent  commission,  known  as  the  International  Joint  Commission,  was 
appointed  with  larger  powers  than  the  former  Waterways  Commission.  The 
International  Joint  Commission,  likewise  composed  of  six  members,  three 
appointed  by  each  country,  meets  usually  alternately  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  deals  with  questions  involving  the  rights,  obligations  or 
interests  of  either  country  “along  their  common  frontier.’’  In  recent  years, 
the  regulation  of  the  diversion  of  water  by  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  and 
by  the  power  canals  at  Niagara  and  the  maintenance  of  water  levels  on  the 
Great  Lakes  has  occupied  much  of  its  attention.  The  Commission  provides 
a satisfactory  means  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  problems  arising  out  of 
the  long  boundary  line  separating  Canada  and  the  Lmited  States.1 

General  Material  in  Textbooks  of  Each  Country 

The  study,  “Civic  Attitudes  in  American  School  Textbooks’’  by 
Bessie  Louise  Pierce,  includes  an  analysis  of  ninety-seven  of  the 
most  commonly  used  American  histories  published  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  In  a chapter  called  “The  Relation  of  the  United 
States  to  Countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,’’  she  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  scarcity  of  material  about  Canada  found  in  our  history' 
textbooks. 

The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  her  study. 

Little  space  is  devoted  to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
our  school  histories.  This  lack  of  attention  may  be  due  to  the  friendly 
contacts  which  have  existed  for  the  greater  part  of  our  history.  One  can 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  easily  when  he  considers  that  those  nations  to  whom 
the  thoughts  of  readers  of  textbooks  are  directed  most  often  are  those  nations 
with  whom  the  United  States  has  at  some  time  been  at  war,  or  with  whom 
diplomatic  controversies  have  arisen.2 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  scant  attention  to  Canada,  Miss 
Pierce’s  conclusion  is  substantiated  by  the  examination  of  text- 
books chosen  for  this  study.  The  meagerness  of  the  material  about 

1 McArthur,  Duncan.  History  of  Canada  for  High  Schools.  Toronto, 
W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1929,  pp.  397-398. 

2 Pierce,  Bessie  L.  Civic  Attitudes  in  American  School  Textbooks.  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930,  p.  68.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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Canada  and  the  wide  diversity  of  subjects  is  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing summary.  Topics  belonging  to  the  period  preceding  the 
American  Revolution  are  not  included.  The  subjects  are  given  in 
the  order  of  their  frequency  of  mention,  the  figures  indicating  the 
number  of  times  each  occurs  in  the  59  textbooks.  No  history  was 
published  earlier  than  1923  and  thirty  were  published  in  1927  or 
later. 


1.  The  War  of  1812  57 

2.  The  Oregon  Boundary  Dispute  52 

3.  The  Main  Boundary  Dispute  31 

4.  American  Loyalists  settle  in  Canada  27 

5.  The  Fisheries  Disputes  26 

6.  The  provisions  of  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  16 

7.  The  failure  of  Reciprocity  in  1911  16 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1818.  (The  treaty  is  not 

always  mentioned  but  the  provisions  are  given.)  14 

9.  The  Alaska  Boundary  Dispute  14 

10.  Reference  to  the  unfortified  Canadian  border  8 

11.  Canadian  trade  with  the  United  States  6 

12.  Canadian  Confederation  in  1867  6 

13.  The  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  mentioned  by  name  5 

14.  The  Fenian  Raids  and  Caroline  Affair  5 

15.  Canada’s  part  in  the  World  War  4 

16.  Canada’s  present  status  in  the  British  Empire  4 

17.  The  immigration  of  Canadians  to  the  Llnited  States  4 

18.  Reciprocity  in  1854  3 

19.  Canada  and  the  League  of  Nations  3 

20.  The  appointment  of  a Canadian  Minister  to  the  United 

.States  2 

21.  Canada  as  signatory  to  the  Kellogg  Pact  2 


On  several  occasions  during  this  study,  the  writer  encountered 
school  principals  who  felt  that  since  Canadian-United  States 
relations  were  friendly,  there  was  no  real  reason  for  discussing  them 
in  our  histories.  It  was  felt  that  the  less  said  about  agreements, 
treaties,  etc.,  the  better.  This  argument  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  would  mean  that  no  matter  how  close  the  bonds  of 
history  and  important  the  contemporary  relations  between  friendly 
countries,  students  should  learn  little  about  them.  A less  impor- 
tant country,  consistently  troublesome,  may  receive  much  atten- 
tion, but  a peaceful  neighbor  is  to  be  disposed  of  briefly.  Many  of 
our  histories  have  apparently  been  written  from  that  point  of  view. 

“The  Development  of  the  United  States,”  by  Wilson  Porter 
Shortridge,  must  be  mentioned  as  an  exception.  The  following 
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statement  taken  from  the  preface  suggests  that  a full  account 
of  American  history  must  include  frequent  reference  to  Canadian 
affairs. 

In  the  fifth  place,  attention  has  been  given  throughout  the  book  to  the 
history  of  Canada  and  its  influence  on  American  history.  American  his- 
torians have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  history  of  Canada.  Many 
points  in  American  history  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  some 
knowledge  of  Canadian  history.  At  the  present  time,  Canada  is  a nation 
within  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations;  there  are  many  interrelation- 
ships in  Canadian-American  history.  We  have  influenced  the  history  of 
Canada,  and  Canada  has  influenced  our  history.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
in  this  volume  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  some  of  these  relationships.1 

Canadian  histories  stress  the  inter-relationship  of  Canadian  and 
United  States  history.  They  include  a fairly  complete  and,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  an  unbiased  account  of  the  Revolution.  The 
coming  of  the  Loyalists  to  Canada  and  their  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  nation  are  emphasized.  The  Civil  War  and 
other  events  occurring  in  the  United  States  which  had  an  effect  on 
Canada  are  discussed.  In  addition  to  the  treatment  of  the 
boundary  treaties,  fisheries  disputes,  reciprocity,  and  other  prob- 
lems between  the  two  countries,  there  is  emphasis  on  the  present 
relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  fact,  eight  of 
twelve  of  the  textbooks  examined  devote  at  least  a full  chapter  to 
Canada’s  relations  with  the  United  States.  W.  Stewart  Wallace, 
in  his  “A  New  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada"  has  a sec- 
tion of  four  chapters  on  “Canada  and  the  United  States.”2 

The  general  attitude  toward  the  United  States  in  Canadian 
elementary  and  secondary  histories  is  expressed  in  a paragraph 
from  W.  L.  Grant’s  "History  of  Canada." 

Had  the  United  States  not  terminated  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  in  1866, 
had  she  shown  more  moderation  in  the  early  days  of  the  fisheries  dispute, 
had  she  not  erected  high  tariffs  against  our  most  important  products,  much 
might  have  been  different;  but  her  attempts  at  coercion  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  creating  a Canadian  national  spirit,  and  for  the  rejection  of 
the  Agreement  she  had  herself  to  blame.  But  a new  and  better  spirit  has 
come;  the  United  States  took  the  rejection  of  Reciprocity,  as  she  took  the 
settlement  of  the  Fisheries,  in  a far  better  spirit  than  we  took  the  Alaska 

1 Shortridge,  Wilson  Porter.  The  Development  of  the  United  States.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1929,  p.  VIII. 

2 Wallace,  W.  Stewart.  A New  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1928. 
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Boundary  Agreement;  by  so  doing  she  has  shown  that  she  is  now  a grown-up 
nation;  it  remains  for  us  to  emulate  her.1 

Canada  in  United  States  Geographies 

An  examination  of  material  about  Canada  in  the  representative 
elementary  geographies  used  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
indicates  that  pupils  get  a fairly  complete  picture  of  Canada’s 
physical  features,  her  industries,  resources,  cities,  and  people.  A 
list  of  textbooks  examined  is  found  in  the  appendix. 

The  principal  fault  is  not  the  omission  of  important  topics,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  histories,  but  the  brevity  with  which  many  are 
discussed.  Illustrative  of  this  fault  are  the  various  statements  in 
regard  to  the  government  of  Canada.  A reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor  general  without  some  statement  as  to  the 
limitation  of  his  powers  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  The  use  of  the 
terms  “belongs  to”  and  “possession”  confuse,  even  though  there 
may  be  mention  of  self-government. 

“Most  of  the  northern  part  is  included  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
belongs  to  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  countries  of  Europe..  . .” 

“Its  government  is  much  like  that  of  the  United  States,  but  the  highest 
officer  is  appointed  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain.” 

“After  1763  the  several  colonies  of  Canada  were  under  the  rule  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not  until  1867,  however,  that  they  were  united  under  the 
name  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  central  government  is  located  at 
Ottawa,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  governor-general  is  named  by  the 
British  government  and  the  Parliament  consists  of  a senate,  the  senators 
being  appointed  for  life,  and  a House  of  Commons,  whose  members  are 
elected  by  the  people.”3 

“A  century  later  a self-governing  dominion  was  created,  although  the 
people  of  Canada  have  remained  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Crown. . . . 
However,  Newfoundland  is  as  much  a British  possession  as  is  Canada. 
Each  province  of  Canada  has  its  capital  and  Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  the 
Dominion.”4 

The  following  quotations  give  a clearer  conception  of  Canada  as 
an  independent  nation  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

1 Grant,  W.  L.  History  of  Canada.  Montreal,  Renouf  Publishing  Co., 
1923,  pp.  3273-30. 

2 Brigham,  Albert  Perry,  and  McFarlane,  Charles  T.  Essentials  of  Geog- 
raphy, First  Book.  Revised  Edition.  New  York,  American  Book  Co. 
Copyright,  1916,  1920,  1925,  1930,  1931,  p.  71. 

3 Ibid.,  Second  Book,  p.  203. 

4 Chamberlain,  J.  F.,  and  Chamberlain,  A.  H.  North  America:  A Supple- 
mentary Geography.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1927,  p.  225. 


“The  Dominions  make  their  own  laws,  and  are  almost  like  independent 
countries.  Canada  is  the  largest  of  the  British  Dominions.”1 

"The  Canadian  Government  closely  resembles  that  of  the  United  States 
At  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Canadian  Nation,  there  is  a cabinet  like  ours, 
and  a national  congress  called  Parliament,  much  like  our  congress  at  Washing- 
ton. The  government  has  two  heads.  A Governor-General  is  sent  out  from 
London,  for  Canada  is  a part  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  He  is 
a kind  of  friendly  figurehead.  The  Prime  Minister,  from  Canada,  really  rules.”2 

“The  provinces  are  united  much  as  our  states  are,  the  union  being  called 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  its  capital  at  Ottawa..  . . The  satisfactory 
form  of  government,  the  good  laws,  and  the  general  success  with  which  they 
are  enforced  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  people  have  migrated  to 
Canada  in  recent  years.  The  Prime  Minister  who  in  many  ways  corresponds 
to  our  President,  remains  in  power  only  so  long  as  the  acts  of  his  government 
are  approved  by  the  people.  A Governor-General,  however,  is  appointed  by 
the  King  of  England.  Thus  Canada,  though  a self-governed  nation,  is  a part 
of  the  British  Empire.”3 

A number  of  the  texts  speak  of  the  similarities  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  each  country. 

"Our  Canadian  neighbors  are  very  much  like  ourselves.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  them  speak  the  English  language,  and  most  of  them  live  much 
as  we  do.  They  are  friends  as  well  as  neighbors,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  many,  many  years.”4 

“Because  most  of  the  Canadians  speak  the  same  language  we  do  and  have 
the  same  ways,  there  has  been  a firm  friendship  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  for  many  years.  There  are  no  forts  or  armies  on  the  border, 
and  the  people  pass  back  and  forth  whenever  they  wish.  Many  Americans 
have  gone  to  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  to  grow  grain,  and  many 
Canadians  have  come  to  our  country  to  work  in  factories  or  offices.”5 

“This  great  central  region  of  North  America  is  partly  in  the  United  States 
and  partly  in  Canada.  These  two  countries  are  so  much  alike  that  if  you 
should  drop  down  out  of  the  sky  in  a balloon  in  one  of  them  you  might  easily 
make  a mistake  and  think  you  were  in  the  other.  That  is,  unless  you  should 
see  a flag  flying  on  some  public  building.”6 

1 Atwood,  W.  W.,  and  Thomas,  H.  G.  The  Americas.  New  York,  Ginn 
and  Co.,  1929,  p.  218. 

2 Smith,  Russell  J.  Human  Geography,  Book  Two.  Philadelphia,  John 
C.  Winston  Co.,  1930,  p.  211. 

3 McMurry,  F.  M.,  and  Parkins,  A.  E.  World  Geography.  The  New 
World.  New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1927,  p.  225. 

4 Atwood,  W.  W.,  and  Thomas,  H.  G.  The  Americas.  New  York,  Ginn 
and  Co.,  1929,  p.  218. 

5 Smith,  J.  R.  Our  State  and  North  America.  Philadelphia,  John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  1930,  p.  291. 

5 Knowlton,  P.  A.  Introduction  to  World  Geography.  New  York,  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1927,  p.  69. 
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“Canada  is  a good  neighbor.  Most  of  the  Canadians  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage and  have  the  same  customs  as  we  do.  No  forts,  no  naval  vessels,  nor 
sentinel  soldiers  are  required  on  the  border  line.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  there  such  a long  boundary  between  two  strong  countries  which  requires 
no  protection.”1 

While  some  mention  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  the  favorable  conditions  for  commerce  between  the 
two,  in  view  of  its  importance,  it  does  not  receive  the  space  it 
deserves  in  most  of  the  geographies  examined. 

Recently  a number  of  textbooks  have  been  published  which 
present  history  and  geography  as  a unified  course.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  for  the  elementary  and  the  Junior  High 
Schools  are  the  volumes  by  Dr.  Harold  Rugg,  ‘‘An  Introduction  to 
American  Civilization,”  ‘‘Changing  Civilizations  in  the  Modern 
World,”  “A  History  of  American  Civilization”  and  ‘‘A  History  of 
American  Government  and  Culture,”  published  by  Ginn  and 
Company  in  1929  and  1930.  These  textbooks,  written  after 
many  years  of  research  and  experimentation  in  which  many 
teachers  and  hundreds  of  schools  cooperated,  will  probably  have  a 
wide  influence. 

Canada  receives  scant  mention  in  these  books.  The  index  for 
‘‘Changing  Civilizations  in  the  Modern  World”  contains  this 
reference  to  Canada:  “Canada,  Comparison  of  British  Isles  and, 
111;  settlement  of,  133.”  The  index  of  “A  History  of  American 
Civilization”  says,  “Canada,  exploration  and  settlement  of,  55, 
59-61,  115-119.”  While  there  are  four  chapters  on  the  British 
Empire  and  Canada  is  mentioned  in  a number  of  charts  and 
summaries  of  trade  statistics  in  the  first  of  these  two  volumes  (on 
the  map  on  page  102,  figure  44,  as  a British  possession),  the  pupils 
and  teachers  are  directed  to  get  material  about  Canada  from  other 
sources.  On  page  134,  Canadian  history  and  geography  are  dis- 
missed with  a brief  reference  to  Canada  as  a part  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  a footnote  directs  pupils  to  get  information  about 
Canada  by  organizing  committees.'2 

Granting  that  space  does  not  permit  full  accounts  of  all  countries 
and  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  book  is  to  encourage  the  use  of 
supplementary  material,  Canada’s  geographical  and  historical 

1 Branom,  F.  K.,  and  Ganey,  H.  M.  Geography  of  North  America  and 
South  America.  New  York,  William  H.  Sadlier,  1928,  p.  180. 

2 Rugg,  Harold.  Changing  Civilizations  in  the  Modern  World.  Boston, 
Ginn  and  Co.,  1930,  p.  134. 


kinship  and  the  extent  of  her  commerce  with  the  United  States 
merit  more  consideration  than  casual  references.  In  “Changing 
Civilizations  in  the  Modern  World"  there  are  two  chapters  about 
France,  two  about  Germany,  two  about  Russia,  three  about 
China,  two  about  Japan,  one  about  Latin  America,  and  two  about 
South  American  countries,  including  a separate  chapter  discussing 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  Chapter  twenty-four  of  “A  History 
of  American  Civilization"1  is  called  “American  Business  Expands 
Abroad.’’  There  are  references  to  the  trade  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  the  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  South  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  There  is 
no  mention  of  Canada  except  on  a map  which  shows  the  extent 
of  our  world  trade. 

The  United  States  in  Canadian  Geographies 

Canadian  geographies,  in  discussing  the  United  States,  lay  more 
emphasis  on  Canadian-United  States  trade  relations  than  do  the 
American  books.  In  other  respects  they  cover  much  the  same 
material  about  the  United  States  as  is  contained  in  the  American 
texts  about  Canada. 

"The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  very  great,  the  British  Isles  and 
Canada  being  the  heaviest  buyers  ....  The  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of 
people  within  the  United  States  require  much  that  other  countries  can  produce 
and  manufacture,  so  that  the  import  trade  is  also  very  great.”2 

"However,  more  than  75%  of  Canada’s  total  trade  is  with  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1927  the  United  States  took  about 
37%  of  our  exports  and  supplied  67%  of  our  imports,  while  the  United  King- 
dom took  36%  of  our  exports  and  supplied  16%  of  our  imports.”3 

The  great  wealth  of  the  United  .States  is  emphasized  in  Cornish's 
geography. 

The  United  States  far  surpasses  in  wealth  every  other  country.  In  the 
two  great  basic  industries  of  agriculture  and  mining  she  far  surpasses  every 
other  country.  She  grows  more  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  cotton,  and  mines 
more  iron,  copper,  coal,  lead,  zinc,  and  petroleum  than  any  other  countries; 
in  fact,  she  produces  larger  quantities  of  corn,  cotton,  sulphur,  copper,  and 

1 Rugg,  Harold.  A History  of  American  Civilization.  Boston,  Ginn  and 
Co.,  1930,  pp.  561-584. 

2 Alberta  Public  School  Geography.  Toronto,  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
1929,  p.  113. 

3 Morrison,  Neil  F.  A Canadian  Commercial  Geography.  Toronto,  The 
Ryerson  Press,  1930,  p.  413. 
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petroleum  than  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  Let  us  endeavor  to  find 
what  conditions  have  led  to  the  growth  of  such  wealth.1 

The  same  author  in  his  “Canadian  Geography  for  Juniors”  in 
describing  Washington  and  New  York  pictures  Americans  as  the 
“greatest  hustlers  of  the  world.” 

“This  (Washington),  the  handsomest  of  American  cities,  has  few  manu- 
factures and  little  commerce.  Its  half  million  people  are  largely  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  vast  country  with  its  swarming  population, 
its  unequalled  resources,  and  hustling  business. . . . 

In  Fifth  Avenue  palaces  below  us  are  housed  the  largest  group  of  million- 
aires on  the  earth,  while  in  the  great,  dingy,  boxlike  tenement  houses  in  the 
slums  are  hived  the  most  motley  mixture  of  human  beings  the  world  pos- 
sesses. Every  nation  under  heaven  has  poured  its  quota  into  this  vast 
melting-pot....  Land  is  so  dear  that  great  skyscrapers,  thirty  and  forty 
stories  high,  border  the  canyon-like  avenues.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people 
swarm  out  of  a single  building  into  the  street. . . . One  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  the  greatest  hustlers  in  the  world  are  feverishly  digging 
minerals,  raising  crops  and  animals,  cutting  forests,  and  making  articles 
of  every  kind,  from  beads  to  bridges,  and  shipping  them  to  every  nation. . . . ”2 

His  preface  indicates  a point  of  view  steadily  gaining  in  Canada, 
to  judge  from  items  in  their  newspapers,  that  Canadian  schools 
should  buy  fewer  textbooks  written  by  American  authors. 

“Canadian  schools  have  been  too  long  tied  down  to  United  States  textbooks 
in  geography,  either  adapted  or  made  over.  Every  paragraph  of  a good 
textbook  in  geography  is  permeated  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used.”3 


Summary 

The  chief  fault  of  the  American  textbooks  analyzed  for  this  study 
is  their  omission  of  material  which  seems  essential  if  boys  and  girls 
of  the  United  States  are  to  know  Canada  and  appreciate  the 
importance  of  its  relations  with  their  own  country.  The  lack  of 
information  shown  by  American  students  in  regard  to  Canada’s 
great  men,  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement,  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  Canada’s  present  status  in  the  British  Empire,  and 

1 Cornish,  George  A.  A Canadian  School  Geography.  Toronto,  J.  M. 
Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1928,  p.  264. 

2 Cornish,  George  A.  A Canadian  Geography  for  Juniors.  Toronto,  J. 
M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1927,  p.  139. 

3 Cornish,  George  A.  A Canadian  School  Geography.  Toronto,  J.  M. 
Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1928,  Preface. 
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the  economic  interdependence  of  the  two  countries  is  more  easily 
understood  after  analyzing  American  textbooks  for  material  about 
Canada. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  histories  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  as  interpreted  by  the  writer,  contain  no  subject-matter 
menacing  to  the  good  relations  between  the  two  nations. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


Education  and  Canadian-United  States  Relations 

There  are  evidences  of  a retarded  but  growing  realization  of  the 
significance  of  the  Canadian-United  States  relationship.  An  item 
from  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, “Register  and  Tribune’ ’quoted  recently 
in  the  “Manitoba  Free  Press  of  Winnipeg,  Canada,”  expresses  the 
conviction  of  a number  of  students  of  international  problems. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Canada-United  States  connection,  Canada 
retaining  an  important  place  in  the  British  Empire,  is  the  most  important 
geographical  relation  today  in  the  world. 

If  there  is  truth  in  this  contention,  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  this  study  have  significance.  The  reader  is  reminded 
that  it  centered  around  two  inquiries: 

First,  what  do  representative  groups  of  secondary  students  in 
Canada  know  about  the  United  States?  What  is  their  attitude 
toward  the  United  States?  Similarly,  what  do  representative 
groups  of  secondary  students  in  the  United  States  know  about 
Canada?  What  is  their  attitude  toward  Canada? 

Second,  what  provisions  are  made  in  Canadian  and  American 
elementary  and  secondary  school  textbooks  in  history  and  geog- 
raphy to  inform  the  pupils  of  each  country  about  the  history, 
ideals,  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  other  and  about  their 
mutual  relations? 

The  results  of  the  first  inquiry  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Representative  groups  of  secondary  students  in  the  United 
States,  as  is  revealed  by  the  answers  to  the  tests  and  by  their 
compositions,  may  graduate  from  high  school  without  having 
gained  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Canada  and  with  no  conception 
of  the  extent  and  significance  of  the  Canadian-United  States 
relationship.  Their  attitude  toward  Canada  is  expressed  by  a 
statement  taken  from  a Canadian  composition:  “Americans  are 
usually  friendly  toward  Canada,  but  uninformed  and  not  in- 
terested.” 

Secondary  students  in  Canada  as  indicated  by  their  answers  to 
the  tests,  are  fairly  well  informed  about  the  United  States  by  the 
time  they  leave  the  high  school.  They  have  a better  knowledge  of 
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the  United  States  than  American  students  have  of  Canada.  Their 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  and  its  people  is,  on  the  whole, 
friendly,  but  based  too  largely  on  impressions  gained  from  accounts 
of  sensational  and  undesirable  features  of  American  life  rather  than 
from  serious  study  of  American  affairs  and  culture. 

The  second  inquiry,  which  involved  an  analysis  of  school 
geographies  and  histories  commonly  used  in  the  United  States, 
indicates  that  responsibility  for  the  lack  of  information  shown  by 
American  students  in  regard  to  Canada  may  be  attributed  to  the 
scant  attention  given  to  that  country  in  school  textbooks.  The 
histories  in  particular,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  were  shown  to  be 
deficient  in  their  treatment  of  Canada.  Canadian  histories  pay 
much  more  attention  to  the  history  and  development  of  the  United 
States  and  stress  the  importance  of  their  mutual  relations.  The 
following  comment  made  by  a student  attending  a high  school  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  is  significant;  “I  cannot 
write  a composition  about  Canada,  for  I have  never  been  there  and 
therefore  I know  nothing  about  that  country.” 

This  failure  to  stress  Canadian  affairs  in  the  histories  and 
geographies  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  lack  of  information,  but 
also  for  the  misinformation  shown  by  the  students.  Newspapers, 
moving  pictures,  and  stories  may  create  wrong  impressions  and 
unfriendly  attitudes  when  boys  and  girls  are  without  an  adequate 
basis  of  accurate  knowledge. 

That  the  textbooks  of  neither  country  provoke  animus  toward 
the  other,  but  are  written  in  a spirit  of  tolerance,  fairness,  and 
good-will  is  gratifying. 

No  radical  changes  in  courses  of  study  or  in  textbooks  are  neces- 
sary to  give  students  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  an  adequate 
background  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  their  neighbor.  If  American 
histories  would  treat  the  historical  development  of  North  America 
as  an  entity,  Canadian  affairs  would  receive  sufficient  attention. 
A chapter  on  Canadian-United  States  relations  might  well  be 
included  in  American  histories,  as  is  done  in  most  of  the  Canadian 
texts.  American  geographies  could  give  an  adequate  description 
of  Canada’s  government,  and  do  justice  to  the  importance  of 
Canada  from  the  standpoint  of  trade  relations,  economic  inter- 
dependence, and  the  cooperative  development  of  North  American 
resources.  While  the  historians  of  both  countries,  for  the  most 
part,  treat  Canadian- American  relations  in  the  spirit  of  impartial 


scholarship  they  devote  much  space  to  disputes  and  conflicts. 
There  is  certainly  more  reason  to  appreciate  the  facts  of  common 
interest  that  make  for  friendship  than  to  have  a knowledge  of 
historic  disputes  that  have  occasioned  ill  will.  The  absence  of  a 
background  of  reliable  and  systematic  knowledge  makes  people 
the  prey  of  haphazard  information  which  has  news  value  because  of 
its  sensationalism.  This  was  revealed  in  the  compositions  de- 
scribed in  an  earlier  chapter. 

The  ignorance  of  American  students  in  regard  to  Canada,  re- 
vealed by  the  tests  and  compositions,  should  not  be  considered 
unusual.  Many  teachers,  college  students,  and  other  well-in- 
formed adults  would  have  made  no  better  showing  in  the  test  of 
information.  There  were  many  evidences  of  a lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  Canadian-United  States  connection 
encountered  during  the  course  of  this  investigation.  Libraries 
consulted  for  material  relating  to  Canada,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
little  to  offer.  The  Library  of  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University,  which  has  a textbook  collection  from  many  countries  of 
the  world,  has  no  representative  books  from  Canadian  schools. 
No  textbook  on  Canadian  history  for  use  in  American  colleges  was 
published  until  1928. 

Canadian  and  American  boys  and  girls  are  heirs  to  a great 
tradition.  The  maintenance  of  peace  for  more  than  a century 
along  so  extensive  a boundary,  without  fortifications,  is  a note- 
worthy achievement  of  significance  to  the  whole  world.  The  best 
assurance  for  the  maintenance  of  that  peace  in  the  centuries  that 
lie  ahead  is  knowledge  sufficient  for  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  each  country  of  the  other’s  problems  and  ideals.  The 
school  is  the  agency  that  we  must  depend  upon  for  giving  this 
accurate  and  adequate  knowledge.  So  far,  as  this  study  has  shown, 
the  American  schools  have  failed  lamentably  in  this  regard,  the 
Canadian  schools  to  a lesser  degree. 


APPENDIX  A 

Schools  Participating  in  the  Study 


Canada 


City  or  Town 

Province 

School 

Charlottetown 

Prince  Edward  Island  Prince  of  Wales  College  and 

Normal  School 

Cornwall 

Ontario 

Collegiate  Institute 

Drumheller 

Alberta 

High  School 

Fergus 

Ontario 

High  School 

Galt 

Ontario 

The  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Vocational  School 

Glace  Bay 

Nova  Scotia 

High  School 

Hamilton 

Ontario 

Delta  Collegiate  Institute 

Lethbridge 

Alberta 

Collegiate  Institute 

London 

Ontario 

Central  Collegiate  Institute 

London 

Ontario 

Technical  and  Commercial  High 
School 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Baron  Byng  High  School 

Montreal 

Quebec 

High  School  of  Montreal 

Niagara  Falls 

Ontario 

Collegiate  Institute  and  Tech- 
nical School 

North  Bay 

Ontario 

The  Collegiate  Institute 

Peterborough 

Ontario 

Peterborough  Collegiate  Insti 
tute  and  Vocational  School 

St.  Andrews 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Arthur  School 

St.  Catharines 

Ontario 

St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute and  Vocational  School 

St.  Thomas 

Ontario 

Collegiate  Institute 

Sudbury 

Ontario 

Sudbury  High  and  Technical 
School 

Toronto 

Ontario 

University  Schools 

Truro 

Nova  Scotia 

Provincial  Normal  College 

Vancouver 

British  Columbia 

Britannia  High  School 

Weyburn 

Saskatchewan 

Collegiate  Institute 

Windsor 

Ontario 

Kennedy  Collegiate  Institute 

Winnipeg 

Manitoba 

Kelvin  High  School 

United 

States 

City  or  Town 

State 

School 

Arlington 

New  York 

High  School 

Arlington 

Massachusetts 

High  School 

Cornwall 

Comwall-on-the- 

New  York 

High  School 

Hudson 

New  York 

High  School 
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United  States 


City  or  Town 

State 

Detroit 

Michigan 

Dothan 

Alabama 

East  Orange 

New  Jersey 

Honolulu 

Hawaii 

Kalispell 

Montana 

Manchester 

New  Hampshire 

Mankato 

Minnesota 

Mobile 

Alabama 

Plainfield 

New  Jersey 

Portland 

Oregon 

Poughkeepsie 

New  York 

Renton 

Washington 

San  Francisco 

California 

Sutherland 

Nebraska 

Winnetka 

Illinois 

(. continued ) 

School 

Eastern  High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

Punahou  School 

Flathead  County  High  School 

West  High  School 

High  School 

Murphy  High  School 

The  Hartridge  School 

Roosevelt  High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

Mission  High  School 

High  School 

North  Shore  Country  Day 
School 


APPENDIX  B 


A Test  of  Information  about  the  United  States1 


Sex School School  Grade City 


Have  you  ever  visited  the  United  States? 

Where  ? For  how  long  ? 

Have  you  intimate  friends  who  are  citizens  of 

the  United  States? 

Have  you  any  relatives  who  are  citizens  of  the 

United  States? 

Few 

Many 

What,  if  any,  newspapers  and  magazines  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  do  you  read2 3 4 5 

Frequently 

Occasionally? 

What  books  dealing  with  life  in  the  United  States 

have  you  read? 

What  sources  other  than  school  books  and 
studies  have  given  you  information  about  the 
United  States? 

1 . Put  down  the  first  things  that  come  to  your 

mind  when  you  think  about  the  United 
States 

2.  Please  give  the  best  answer  you  can  to  each 

of  the  following  questions  about  the 
United  States. 

1.  What  is  the  approximate  population5. 

2.  What  kind  of  government  does  it  have? 

3.  What  is  the  capital  city? 

4.  Name  three  other  important  cities 

5.  Who  is  the  President? 

3.  Write  down  just  as  they  come  to  your  mind 

the  names  of  5 living  citizens  of  the 
United  States 

4.  Name  five  great  men  in  United  States  his- 

tory and  give  in  a word  for  what  each  is 
noted.  For  example:  George  Washing- 
ton— First  President 


64%, 

yes 

62%, 

yes 

76%, 

yes 

55%, 

yes 

19%, 

yes 

72% 

61% 

46% 

77% 

96% 

68%  40%  approximately 

correct  ans. 
92%,  87%  correct 
99%,  96%  correct 
99.8% 

99%,  98%  correct 


95% 


1 In  this  copy  of  the  test  about  the  United  States  taken  by  Canadian 
students  and  in  the  copy  of  the  test  on  Canada  taken  by  American  students, 
the  percentages  indicate  the  number  of  answers  and,  where  possible,  the  nature 
or  correctness  of  the  replies. 
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Give  the  date 

And  state  briefly  the  provisions  of  the 
Rush-Bagot  Treaty 


20%,  13%  correct 

25%,  20%  approximately 
correct 


What  permanent  body  considers  disputed 
questions  between  Canada  arid  the 

United  States 30%,  5%  correct 

List  three  important  problems  remaining  to 

be  settled 53% 

True  False  Questions.  Directions:  Read  these  statements  and  mark 
each  one  with  a plus  ( + ) if  you  think  it  is  true,  or  with  a minus  ( — ) if 
you  think  it  is  false.  Do  not  guess.  Omit  questions  about  which  you 
know  nothing  or  on  which  you  have  no  definite  opinion. 


True 

False 

No 

Answer 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been  at 
peace  for  more  than  100  years 

78% 

16% 

6% 

2.  The  United  States  bought  Alaska  from 
Great  Britain 

23% 

69% 

8% 

3.  The  United  States  is  a member  of  the  League 
of  Nations 

24% 

71% 

5% 

4.  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  not 
enemies  in  the  War  of  1812 

13% 

79% 

8% 

5.  Canada  sells  more  goods  to  the  United  States 
than  to  anv  other  country 

47% 

37% 

16% 

6.  Moving  pictures  produced  in  the  United 
.States  give  a true  picture  of  American  life. . 

29% 

61% 

10% 

7.  A high  tariff  on  products  imported  by  the 
United  States  from  Canada  would  have  a 
serious  effect  on  Canadian  commerce 

57% 

26% 

17% 

8.  The  Alaskan  boundary  award  was  fair  to 
Canada 

36% 

39% 

25%  • 

9.  Any  dispute  which  may  arise  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  can  be 
settled  bv  peaceful  methods 

89% 

5% 

6% 

10.  Canada  and  the  United  States  should  adopt 
a treaty  of  complete  commercial  reciprocity 

36% 

40% 

24% 

11.  An  American  Minister  represents  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  at  Ottawa. . . . 

62% 

15% 

23% 

12.  Most  immigrants  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada  make  good  Canadian  citizens.  . . . 

65% 

20% 

15% 

In  the  following  sentences  underline  the  ONE  word  or  phrase  in  brackets 
which  makes  the  truest  statement. 

1 In  proportion  to  the  population  there  is  [much  more  more  (84%); 
about  as  much  (9%);  less  (3%);  much  less  (2%)]  crime  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Canada.  (No  answer  2%) 
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2.  The  effect  of  the  World  War  was  to  make  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  [less  friendly  (12%);  the  same  as  before 
(13%) ; more  friendly,  much  more  friendly  (70%)  ].  (No  answer  5%) 

3.  The  approximate  number  of  negroes  lynched  in  the  United  States  in 
1929  was  [twenty-five  (29%);  fifty  (14%);  one  hundred  (9%); 
five  hundred  (5%)].  (No  answer  43%) 

4.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  invested  [much  less,  less  (14%);  as 
much  as  (15%);  more,  much  more  (62%)]  money  in  Canadian 
industries  than  have  the  citizens  of  the  British  Isles.  (No  answer  9%) 

5.  There  should  be  [no  (25%);  some  (52%);  more,  considerably  more 
(18%)]  the  United  States  to  Canada.  (No  answer  5%) 

6.  1 he  Maine  Boundary  settlement  was  [decidedly  unfair  (7%) ; unfair 
(22%);  fair,  generous  (54%)]  to  Canada.  (No  answer  17%) 

7.  In  the  United  States  there  is  [less  (11%);  about  the  same  (62%); 
more  (21  %)  ] freedom  of  speech  than  in  Canada.  (No  answer  6%) 

8.  The  United  States  had  [many  less  (27%);  fewer  (40%);  about  the 
same  number  (9%);  more,  many  more  (15%)]  soldiers  killed  in 
battle  in  the  World  War  than  did  Canada.  (No  answer  9%) 

9.  [Few  (12%);  some  (33%);  many  (36%);  a great  many  (15%)] 
Canadian  factories  are  controlled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
(No  answer  4%) 

10.  The  fisheries  awards  were  [decidedly  unfair  (0.6%);  unfair  (5%); 
fair,  generous  (73%)]  to  the  United  States.  (No  answer  16%) 

11.  If  United  States  imports  of  raw  materials  from  Canada  were  suddenly 
stopped  the  effect  on  the  industrial  life  of  Canada  would  be  [slight 
(21%);  serious,  very  serious  (66%);  crippling  (6%)].  (No  answer 

7%) 

12.  If  the  United  States  imports  of  food  products,  hard  wheat,  dairy 
products,  etc.,  from  Canada  were  suddenly  stopped  the  effect  on 
Canada  would  be  [slight  (35%);  serious,  very  serious  (54%); 
crippling  (4%)].  (No  answer  7%) 

13.  If  the  United  States  exports  of  raw  materials,  e.g.,  coal,  iron,  to 
Canada  were  suddenly  stopped  the  effect  on  Canada’s  industrial 
prosperity  would  be  [slight  (56%);  serious,  very  serious  (34%); 
crippling  (3%)].  (No  answer  7%) 

14.  If  the  United  States  exports  of  manufactured  articles  to  Canada  were 
suddenly  stopped  the  effect  on  Canada’s  industrial  life  would  be 
[slight  (34%);  serious,  very  serious  (53%);  crippling  (3%)].  (No 
answer  10%) 

15.  If  the  United  States  imports  of  manufactured  goods  from  Canada  were 
suddenly  stopped  the  effect  on  Canada  would  be  [slight  (52%); 
serious,  very  serious  (36%);  crippling  (1%)].  (No  answer  11%) 

16.  It  would  be  better  for  Canada  if  there  were  [less  (57%) ; more  (28%)  ] 
United  States  capital  invested  in  Canada.  (No  answer  15%) 

17.  [Very  few  (4%);  fe,w  (20%);  many  (72%)]  Canadians  have 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  (No  answer  4%) 

18.  Moving  pictures  have  given  me  [little  (61%);  much,  most  (35%)] 
of  my  information  about  life  in  the  United  States.  (No  answer  4%) 
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19.  Canada’s  boundary  should  [be  left  unprotected  (68%);  have  more 
fortifications  (20%)].  (No  answer  12%) 

20.  American  tourists  in  my  experience,  have  [been  appreciative  of 
Canada  (70%);  spoken  slightingly  of  Canada  (5%);  acted  in  a 
patronizing  manner  (19%)).  (No  answer  6%) 

9.  Please  use  the  remaining  time  allotted  for  this  test  to  write  a brief  compo- 
sition about  the  United  States.  Give  your  impressions  of  the  people 
and  of  the  country  as  a place  to  live.  Write  frankly  about  the  way 
you  feel  in  regard  to  any  matters  concerning  the  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


APPENDIX  C 


A Test  of  Information  about  Canada 


Sex School 


School  Grade City 


Have  you  ever  visited  Canada? 

Where? For  how  long? 

Have  you  intimate  friends  who  are  Canadians3 
Have  you  any  relatives  who  are  Canadians?..  . . 

Few 

Many 

What,  if  any,  newspapers  and  magazines  pub- 
lished in  Canada  do  you  read? 

Frequently? 

Occasionally? 

What  books  dealing  with  life  in  Canada  have 

you  read? 

What  sources  other  than  school  books  and 
studies  have  given  you  information  about 
Canada? 

1 . Put  down  the  first  things  that  come  to  your 

mind  when  you  think  about  Canada 

2.  Please  give  the  best  answer  you  can  to  each 

of  the  following  questions  about  Canada: 

1.  What  is  the  approximate  population?. . . 

2.  What  kind  of  government  does  it  have? 

3.  What  is  the  capital  city? 

4.  Name  three  other  important  cities 

5.  Who  is  the  Prime  Minister? 

3.  Write  down  just  as  they  come  to  your  mind 

the  names  of  5 living  Canadians 

4.  Name  five  great  men  in  Canadian  history 

and  give  in  a word  for  what  each  is  noted. 
For  example:  Sir  John  MacDonald — A 
Founder  of  Confederation 

5.  Give  the  date 

And  state  briefly  the  provisions  of  the 
Rush-Bagot  Treaty 

6 What  permanent  body  considers  disputed 
questions  between  Canada  and  the 

United  States? 

List  three  important  problems  remaining  to 
be  settled 


28%,  yes 

27%,  yes 
14%,  yes 
9%,  yes 
4%,  yes 


3% 

2% 

41% 


66% 

97% 


52%,  11%  approximately 
correct  ans. 
76%,  26%  correct 
85%,  21%  correct 
93% 

24%,  14%  correct 

18% 


27% 

3%,  1%  correct 

3%,  Approximately 
correct 


25%,  0%  correct 

38% 


89 


90 


True  False  Questions.  Directions:  Read  these  statements  and  mark 
each  one  with  a plus  ( + ) if  you  think  it  is  true  or  with  a minus  (-)  if 
you  think  it  is  false.  Do  not  guess.  Omit  questions  about  which  you 
know  nothing  or  on  which  you  have  no  definite  opinion. 


No 


1. 


3. 


4. 


6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been  at 

True 

False 

Answer 

peace  for  more  than  100  years 

Canada  cannot  decide  matters  dealing  with 
her  relations  with  the  United  States  with- 

"5% 

17% 

8% 

out  the  consent  of  the  British  Parliament 
Canada  is  a member  of  the  League  of 

40% 

44% 

16% 

Nations 

Canada  and  the  United  States  were  not 

40% 

39% 

21% 

enemies  in  the  War  of  1812 

The  United  States  sells  more  goods  to 

35% 

49% 

16% 

Canada  than  to  any  other  country 

Moving  pictures  about  Canada  give  a true 

33% 

50% 

17% 

picture  of  Canadian  life 

A high  tariff  on  products  imported  by 
Canada  from  the  United  States  would  have 

23% 

57% 

20% 

a serious  effect  on  American  commerce .... 
The  Alaskan  boundary  award  was  fair  to 

58% 

21% 

21% 

Canada 

Any  dispute  which  may  arise  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  can  be 

49% 

18% 

33% 

settled  bv  peaceful  methods 

Canada  and  the  United  States  should  adopt 
a treaty  of  complete  commercial  reci- 

81% 

8% 

11% 

procity 

A Canadian  Minister  represents  the  interests 

49% 

23% 

28% 

of  Canada  at  Washington 

Most  immigrants  from  Canada  to  the  United 

52% 

24% 

24% 

States  make  good  American  citizens 

80% 

8% 

12% 

In  the  following  sentences  underline  the  ONE  word  or  phrase  in  brackets 
which  makes  the  truest  statement. 


1.  In  proportion  to  the  population  there  is  [much  more,  more  (60%), 
about  as  much  (9%),  less  (13%),  much  less  (10%)]  crime  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Canada.  (No  answer  8%) 

2.  The  effect  of  the  World  War  was  to  make  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  [less  friendly  (1%),  the  same  as  before 
(12%);  more  friendly,  much  more  friendly  (81%) ].  (No  answer  6%) 

3.  French-Canadians  make  up  [a  very  small  proportion  (9%);  about 
one-quarter  (27%);  about  one-half,  a decided  majority  (55%)]  of 
the  total  population  of  Canada.  (No  answer  9%) 

4.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  invested  [much  less,  less  (26%); 
as  much  as  (20%);  more,  much  more  (40%)]  money  in  Canadian 
industries  than  have  the  citizens  of  the  British  Isles.  (No  answer  14%) 
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5.  There  should  be  [no  (21%);  some  (56%);  more,  considerably  more 
(14%)]  restrictions  on  the  immigration  of  native  born  citizens  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States.  (No  answer  9%) 

6.  The  Main  Boundary  settlement  was  [decidedly  unfair  (3%);  unfair 
(10%);  fair,  generous  (71%)]  to  Canada.  (No  answer  16%) 

7.  In  the  United  States  there  is  [less  (6%);  about  the  same  (42%); 
more  (45%)]  freedom  of  speech  than  in  Canada.  (No  answer  7%) 

8.  The  United  States  had  [many  less  (6%);  fewer  (19%);  about  the 
same  number  (8%);  more,  many  more  (57%)]  soldiers  killed  in 
battle  in  the  World  War  than  did  Canada.  '(No  answer  10%) 

9.  [Few  (21%);  some  (35%);  many,  a great  many  (34%)]  Canadian 
factories  are  controlled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  (No  answer 
10%) 

10.  The  fisheries  awards  were  [decidedly  unfair  (2%);  unfair  (10%); 
fair,  generous  (67%)]  to  the  United  States.  (No  answer  21%) 

11.  If  the  United  States  imports  of  raw  materials  from  Canada  were 
suddenly  stopped  the  effect  on  the  industrial  life  of  the  United  States 
would  be  [slight  (43%);  serious,  very  serious  (43%);  crippling 
(6%)].  (No  answer  8%) 

12.  If  the  United  States  imports  of  food  products,  hard  wheat,  dairy 
products,  etc.,  from  Canada  were  suddenly  stopped  the  effect  on  the 
United  States  would  be  [slight  (54%);  serious,  very  serious  (34%); 
crippling  (4%)].  (No  answer  8%) 

13.  If  the  United  States  exports  of  raw  materials,  e.g.,  coal,  iron,  to 
Canada  were  suddenly  stopped  the  effect  on  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  would  be  slight  [(42%);  serious,  very  serious 
(43%);  crippling  (4%)].  (No  answer  11%) 

14.  If  the  United  States  exports  of  manufactured  articles  to  Canada  were 
suddenly  stopped  the  effect  on  the  industrial  life  of  the  United  States 
would  be  [slight  (31%);  serious,  very  serious  (51%);  crippling 
(5%)]-  (No  answer  13%) 

15.  If  the  United  States  imports  of  manufactured  goods  from  Canada 
were  suddenly  stopped  the  effect  on  the  United  States  would  be 
[slight  (74%);  serious,  very  serious  (11%);  crippling  (1%)]. 
(No  answer  14%) 

16.  It  would  be  better  for  Canada  if  there  were  [less  (26%);  more 
(59%)]  United  States  capital  invested  in  Canada.  (No  answer  15%) 

17.  [Very  few  (24%);  few  (45%);  many  (25%)]  Americans  have 
emigrated  to  Canada.  (No  answer  6%) 

18.  Moving  pictures  have  given  me  [little  (63%);  much,  most  (32%)] 
of  the  information  about  life  in  Canada.  (No  answer  5%) 

19.  The  United  States  boundary  along  Canada  should  [be  left  unpro- 
tected (52%);  have  more  fortifications  (37%)].  (No  answer  11%) 

20.  Canadian  tourists,  in  my  experience,  have  [been  appreciative  of  the 
United  States  (60%);  spoken  slightingly  of  the  United  .States  (4%); 
acted  in  a patronizing  manner  (13%)].  (No  answer  23%) 


21.  The  area  of  Canada  is  [very  much  smaller,  somewhat  smaller  (23%); 
about  the  same  (30%);  much  larger  (38%)]  than  that  of  Continental 
United  States.  (No  answer  9%) 

22.  The  Canadian  province  which  has  the  largest  number  of  French- 
speaking  people  is  [Ontario  (8%);  Nova  Scotia  (14%);  Quebec, 
(39%);  Saskatchewan  (7%)).  (No  answer  12%) 

23.  The  proper  word  to  apply  to  Canadians  in  their  relationship  to  the 
British  Empire  is  [subjects  (54%);  citizens  (41%)].  (No  answer 
5%) 

24.  The  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  are  [a  fine  type  of  men  (69%); 
somewhat  over-rated  (17%);  greatly  over-rated  (3%)].  (No 
answer  1 1 %) 

Please  use  the  remaining  time  allotted  for  this  test  to  write  a brief  compo- 
sition about  Canada  Give  your  impressions  of  the  people  and  of  the 
country  as  a place  to  live.  Write  frankly  about  the  way  you  feel  in 
regard  to  any  matters  concerning  the  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 
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Celeste,  Sister  Mary.  American  History.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1926. 
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Dickson,  Marguerite  S.  American  History  for  Grammar  Schools.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1926. 

Elson,  Henry  W.  United  States,  Its  Past  and  Present.  New  York,  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  1926. 

Fite,  Emerson  David.  The  United  States.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  1923. 
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Century  Co.,  1925. 
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Gordy,  Wilbur  F.  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  .Sons,  1928. 

Gordy,  Wilbur  F.  History  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1929. 

Guitteau,  William  Backus.  Our  United  States.  New  York,  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Co.,  1930. 
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Hall,  Robert  G.,  Smither,  Harriet,  and  Ousley,  Clarence.  A History  of 
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